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| EDITOR'S LETTER | 



Eyes on royals 
and role models 


T he recent royal visit got me thinking 
about role models. I understand 
from Dylan Jones of the Blue 
Mountains Adventure Company, a longtime 
supporter of the Mountain Youth Services 
Team and its use of outdoor activity to help 
young people recognise their own strength 
and problem-solving ability, that the Duke 
of Cambridge was keen to get in on the 
action himself when he attended a 
teenagers' abseiling session at Narrow Neck 
Lookout. I for one would much rather have 
seen images of Wills, a former rescue 
helicopter pilot, tackling a 14-metre drop 
than the millionth analysis of Duchess 
Kate’s fashion choices. Knowing the eyes 
of the world were on the Blue Mountains 
did make me feel all warm and fuzzy 
inside, but listening to the commentators 
going into such detail about Kate’s footwear 
reminded me of something I heard from 
Australian outdoor guide-turned- 
stuntwoman Ky Furneaux recently. 

Currently in high demand as a survival 
coach on US television, Furneaux was 
inspired to release a book entitled Girls Own 
Survival Guide earlier this year after seeing a 
cartoon depicting a woman’s ‘survival kit’ 
as containing nothing more than a man’s 
address. While she makes a point of getting 
home to South Australia regularly, LA-based 
Furneaux seems to have found her calling 
in providing young American women a 
better role model than the WAGs of this 
world. She said: “People in the US say to 
me things like ‘oh, you’re Australian, of 
course you’re strong’ and I’m proud of that 
stereotype because Aussie women can be 
seen as tough without being associated 
with negative traits such as aggression.” 

As female role models go, one whom I— 
and I’m sure Furneaux—can appreciate 
is long-distance walker Sarah Marquis 
(profiled p26-8). Frequently arrested, 
robbed and harassed during her epic 
solo journeys, Marquis seems never to 
experience a single moment of self-doubt, 


nor vanity, and I wish I’d discovered her 
brand of girl power while growing up 
in the 90s. Both Furneaux and Marquis 
describe the experience of being alone in 
a remote place as their soul ‘lighting up’, 
which I’m not sure is quite how Warwick 
Sprawson would have put it during his 
solo hike in Japan (p30-5). Reading his 
suspenseful account, which manages to 
be amusing and agonising in equal parts, 

I found myself wondering how you 
progress from a we-WILL-have-fun type 
of stubborness to that unshakeable courage 
and determination that professional 
adventurers seem to have. I don’t think it’s 
something ‘in your blood’, or something 
you can learn by reading any amount of 
adventure biographies (though these may 
have helped Jono Lineen when he trekked 
the length of the Western Himalayas, p74), 
but having that fusty thing called a role 
model to emulate is perhaps a good place 
to start. Featuring detailed notes from a 
Bibb Track veteran (p64-7), perspectives 
on=*a long-running conservation project 
in Victoria (p23), and recollections about 
some of Australia’s paddline pioneers 
(p48-52), I believe this issue contains the 
words and deeds of several people our Wild 
Writers entrants can afford to look up to 
(the comp deadline closes soon remember). 
It also offers up tips for enjoying natural 
areas from a unique perspective (p58-60), 
a cautionary tale about buying secondhand 
kit (p44-47), and a round-up of classic ski 
tours worth rediscovering this winter. Now 
that sounds like a right royal line-up to me. 


Carlie Trotter 
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CRIME OF MISINFORMATION 

I feel sick! In-the-pit-of-my-stomach kind of 
sick with frustration as I watch the forest of the 
Yarra Ranges going up in smoke again on my 
way to work. Each white cloud mushrooming 
skyward signals a coupe burn, the left over dry 
‘slash’, piled up and burnt from a clearfelled 
30 or 40 hectares of watershed forest. Old trees 
acting as chimneys are lucky to survive and 
understory plants, including musk daisy bush 
and treeferns that may be 300 years of age, 
are being killed for pulp trees. But what really 
hurts is the misinformation surrounding this. 
These cannot be fuel reduction bums; they’re 
the last sad part of the dearfelling process. 

Our once great Toolangi State Forest is reduced 
to Nippon Paper’s pulp forest. Is this a place 
worthy of itsTungwurrung name, Toolangi? 

I urge fellow Wild readers to sign the ethical 
paper pledge now (ethicalpaper.com.au) and avoid 
using Reflex paper. I remind those living in 
Melbourne that the forest gave you the water 
you showered under this morning. The Litde 
Red Toolangi Treehouse, which has been a 
beacon of hope for anti-logging protesters 
since November, was dismanded last month 
under order from a magistrates court. Having 
visited the beautiful site of the treehouse in 
the Freddo log coupe I am personally very 
disappointed by this, the site was a great 
education base. 

Donald Butcher 
Via email 


GOODBYE TO KUMBAYA 

I walked the Overland Track last winter and my 
impression of Windy Ridge Hut was mixed. 

It has many plusses, and rivals many a hut on 
the Great Walks of New Zealand, but I had 
to wonder at aspects of the design. Here is 


a million-dollar view of the Ducane Range, but 
the windows facing it are dny portholes. Huts 
with similar aspects in NZ, such as Harris Falls 
Hut, provide large glazed windows that ensure 
a wonderful ambience. But at least Windy 
Ridge Hut has a coal-burning fireplace. The 
same could not be said of New Pelion. It seems 
ideology has taken over from pragmatism here 
with a gas-fired heater that barely raises the 
temperature. The sign above the fireplace is 
a dead giveaway for this new dogma, stating 
‘coal is environmentally expensive’—let’s not 
mention the fossil fuel that was consumed 
to fly the LPG gas in—followed by a quote 
by Eleanor Roosevelt (taken out of context) 
that makes you feel guilty about turning on 
said gas. As a result, my stay in this politically 
correct refrigerator saw everyone in bed by 
7pm. The contrast with Windy Ridge Hut 
couldn’t have been greater, with many new 
friends made and a wonderful time had long 
into the night chatting and singing around the 
warm fire. Somehow our parks managers have 
missed the point that the heart of a hut is the 
hearth. Parks Tasmania needs to look across the 
Tasman to see how to set up a successful trail 
system where fires are permitted and people 
flock, even at $60 per night. I for one will not 
be returning to the Overland Track, but back 
toNZ. 

Zac Zaharias 
Campbell, ACT 

RIVER SAFETY IS PARAMOUNT 

I’m writing with regard to articles such 
as River less travelled in issue 135. As manager 
for sustainability and safety at Hydro 
Tasmania, Australia’s largest water manager, 

I fully support the use of our waterways for 
recreational activity. However, the Gordon 
and Denison waterways are remote and can 
be dangerous. Levels and flows can change 
with litde or no notice. Just this summer, 
a helicopter was required to rescue two 
experienced rafters trapped by high river levels 
in this area. I would appreciate Wild publishing 
safety advice when publishing articles relating 
to Tasmanian waterways. Due to electricity 
supply requirements the operation of the local 
power station can change with litde, if any, 
notice. These changes in operation can result 
from rainfall and water inflows, electricity 
market requirements or changes in system 
availability. Consequendy, we cannot guarantee 
or provide predictions for river flows in the 
Gordon River. People should exercise caution 
and visit hydro.com.au/water/water-levels- 
and-flows-map for more information. 

Andrew Scanlon 

Hobart, TAS 


Reader’s letters & tips are welcome and could win 
you a fabulous piece of outdoor kit! 

Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wild@primecreative.com.au 


FRIENDS & FOLLOWERS 

TPWS: Fagus at Mt Field National 
Park soon to turn a spectacular 
range of autumn colours 

The Wilderness Society: 

' ' ‘Wilderness reminds us what it 
means to be human, what we are 
connected to rather than what we 
are separate from’ - Terry Tempest 
Williams 

Blue Mountains Adventure 
Company: We assisted the 
Mountain Youth Services Team 
as the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge spent some time with 
students abseiling in Katoomba 

@LeadyTours:Yes! We just passed 
our certification for ecotourism :-) 

0 @npansw: >ll,000haof 

Nattai National Park’s drinking 
water catchment declared a 
#wildernessarea 

0 @Antarcticocean: Did you know 
there’s an evolutionary reason 
behind penguins’ black and white 


BUSHWALKING TIP 

It’s possible to use a common plastic 
drinking straw to create a small 
leakproof container for storing an 
emergency supply of dry matches, a 
small quantity of sauce for a meal or 
medicated cream. Cut the straw to your 
required length and hold one end closed 
with a pair of pointy-nosed pliers, 
leaving only a few millimetres of the 
end of the straw showing. With a lighter, 
melt the few exposed millimetres and 
press together to create a seal. Now, fill 
the straw with 
your cream, 
sauce or matches 
and repeat the 
melting and 
sealing process 
on the other end. 

Leah O’Neil 
Via email 

Leah wins an ECase prize pack of waterproof 
gadget protectors valued at $105, including 
the eSeries 13 for a large smartphone or 
point-and-shoot camera and the eSeries 
20 for a 10-inch tablet. 
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The second annual Wild Writers competition for students between Grade 5 and Year 12, in association with Outdoor Education 
Australia and Sea to Summit, is now open for entries! 

Each of the finalists in the four age categories will have their work published in Wild magazine AND receive one of the following fantastic 
prizes for their next adventure. 



1 ST: Flow 35L Drypack worth $219 - New for 
2014, this rolltop pack made of tough 420-denier nylon 
boasts a waterproof rating of 10,000mm, a removable 
padded waistbelt and ventilated shoulder straps, as well 
as durable lash loops and compression straps. 


3RD: DryLite Medium Towel worth $25 
- With its suede finish and super-quick drying 
capability, this new 50x100cm microfibre towel 
with silver ion antibacterial treatment and hang 
loop is a must-have for intrepid travellers. 


This year's topic is Life in the bush 

Visit wild.com.au/schools for details on how to enter 



2ND: X Series Meal Set worth 
$60 - This lightweight kit for the camp 
kitchen features a scratch-resistant plate 
and bowl as well as a rigid-rimmed 
mug, all of which have flexible silicone 
sides that collapse flat to fit neatly in the 
carry pouch. 


ENTER BY EMAIL: Entries must be emailed to wild@primecreative.com.au in .doc, .docx or .rtf form together with a signed and scanned 
permission form. Multiple entries may be sent in one email. 

ENTER BY POST: Send hard copies (these will not be returned) with a signed permission form to: 

Wild Writers, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, VIC 3205 


wild.com.au/schools 









| WILD SHOT | 



Photographer Greg Bain writes: This shot of my friend John Bentley climbing the upper Staircase Spur of Mount Bogong was taken with a Canon 
Powershot SX200 on a pretty cold and windy day in August 2012. He’s in Gorge Gap, just before the Castor and Pollux outcrops. We spent a 
week on Bogong and it was very icy on the summit, but the gullies below Cleve Cole provided great skiing. 


PRotognapdeJi's clocMis-t: Sv/atajja^s 


• Use a tiipod. To aclieite tile bluity watei effect to make a 
tumbling wat eiftatt seem quiescent you need to use longei sluttei 
speeds, wlicl lequiie youi cameta to be Stitt. 

• Tie best times to captute any landscapes ate eaily morning oi 
late ajptexnoon. Most frails cute located unda tie lainfroiest 
canopy, wlid assists witl youx exposure. Biiglt midday sun 
equals ligl contiast and mitt blew out you*, water images. 

• To bluii tie watei movement select a sluttei speed ofr lalfr a 
second oi slower. % you play aiound witl longer speeds you'll 
see difrfrerent ejects in tie water molfement. Look {jo* eddies 
and currents in tie water flat miglt create leading lines. 

• Using a Small aperture will lelp inCIteOSe tie deptl and 


slaitpness ofr your scene, 3® tlnougfi. ^16 is a good 
starting point. 

Some people use a circular polarising {j-ifcte* wlen slooting 
watetfralls as tlese not only lelp remoife water glare and 
refrlections but also act as a two-stop reduction in youn 
exposure (lelpfrul wlen you need a slower slutta speed). 
Afeutrat (tensity fritters ate anotla way 05 inducing tie. liglt. _ 
lifting youi cameta's sensot, and tlese come in a tange ofr 
exposure-compensation leffefs up talO-stop in strengtl (wlicl 
inCteaseS a one-second exposute to about 15 minutes). 

look fror a composition flat allows tie wata to siteam tltougl 
yout scene, using tie litter or frails to lead tie ttiewer tltougl 
youi image. 




Greg wins a Lowepro Dryzone 40L 
roll-top backpack valued at $269. 
The durable pack with breathable 
EVA backpad boasts an IPX-6 
splashproof rating, removable 
padded camera case and lash 
points for attaching your trekking 
poles or tripod. 


For your chance to win a quality piece 
of outdoor kit send your humorous, 
inspiring or spectacular shots to 
wild@primecreative.com.au. 


To be considered for the July/August 
Wild Shot, submit your best photo by 
June 13. 


.^ward-winning landscape plotogtaple* Oameton Blake, tuns weekend woikslops 
and six-day touis on tie Otterland Track. <fcfis next Ciadle Mountain wolkslop 
is June 7-Q. Ottelfandplototouis.Com. au 
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| OUT & ABOUT | 


Climbers c el ebrate C radle^entenary 


Around SO members of the Climbers Club of 
Tasmania gathered at Blandfordia Alpine Club 
Lodge at the end of March to commemorate 
100 years since the first recorded climb in the 
state—the skyline traverse of Cradle Mountain. 
Six of the most intrepid attendees braved rain 
and poor visibility to reenact the traverse 
pioneered by Austrian alpinists Franz and 
Julius Malcher in 1914. 

Afterwards, a slideshow compiled with the 
help of the Tasmania Parks and Wildlife Service 
showcased adventurous climbs in the region 
dating back to the 1930s. 

While it is widely thought Joseph Fossey 
made the first ascent of the 1,545-metre 
peak in his job as a surveyor in 1828, it is 
the first complete traverse of the main ridge 
of Cradle Mountain that continues to excite 
local climbers. 

Club committee member Tony McKenny said: 
“We wanted to do justice to the pioneers who 
were making Australian climbing history while 


the clouds of war gathered over Europe— 
it must have been a massive day of climbing 
in nailed boots, carrying their hemp ropes 
and long alpenstocks!” 

He added: “Tasmanian climbing continues 
to go from strength to strength, with locals 
establishing some of the hardest and most 
committing routes in the country.” 

Diaries reveal that the brothers travelled from 
Waldheim Chalet along the ridge via Mount 
Campbell and Hansons Peak, avoiding the 
dense bush around Dove Lake, to make the 
first ascent of Litde Horn and the peak they 
named Weindorfer’s Tower in honour of their 
host. After some scrambling and a difficult step 
down into Weindorfer’s Gully, which is 
abseiled by modern climbers, they continued 
west to the true summit in cloud and rain 
before descending via Horse Track. 

It was another 22 years before Launceston 
climbers Fred Smithies and Bill Mitchell 
repeated the feat, claiming Smithies Pinnacle 


on Litde Horn in now-iconic photographs. 
While thousands of bushwalkers complete 
the summit walk via the main track from 
Dove Lake each year, the full skyline traverse 
is rarely completed. 

Hobart-based climber A1 Adams, who took 
part in the reenactment, said: “[The traverse] 
really is one of Tassie’s classic routes, why I 
had not done it before it remains a mystery. 
It was a day of adventure and uncertainty, 
which seemed like complete madness at 
certain points.” 

He added: “It’s still a serious, technical route 
and well worth the effort even in the rain. ” 
The climbers meet also served to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the club, which 
boasts a strong online community of around 
200 members from across Tasmania. 

Descriptions of around 3,500 Tasmanian 
climbs and details on how to join the CCT 
are available at thesarvo.com 
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New online hub for 
wartime track 

AFL icons Sam Newman and Garry Lyon 
(pictured) are spearheading a campaign to 
encourage more Australians to 
experience the jungled mountains of 
Papua New Guinea after walking the 
Kokoda Track late last year. 

Their video diaries, along with the 
testimonials of other trekkers, appear 
on a new dokokoda.com website about 
the 96-kilometre journey across the 
Owen Stanley Ranges. 

Newman, 68, said: “[The trek] was tough, there’s no doubt about that, 
but the whole trip was so memorable—from the wild jungle along the 
track to the second world war history—and especially the porters. I 
wouldn’t have made it without them.” 

The new website also features links to trek operators approved by the Papua 
New Guide Tourism Promotion Authority and frequently asked questions. 
Around 3,500 people, most of them Australian, attempt the arduous trek 
between Owers Corner and Kokoda station each year. 



My Kokoda 

Terrance David, a Kokoda guide and operations manager for 
No Roads Expeditions, talks about daily life on the iconic track 




I live halfway along the track, in the 
southern part, so Kokoda is my life. I started 
leading walks in 2003 before moving on to 
handling the logistics—the gear, the food, 
shuttles, porters—so that trekkers from 
overseas need only bring a basic pack. 

When I walk the track my wardrobe 
consists of comfortable hiking boots that 
are not too tight on the ascents and descents, 
a beanie, rain jacket, two shirts and two pairs 
of pants. I’ve seen a huge improvement in the 
level of organisation on treks over the years, 
including the quality of the food we can offer visitors, and there is a lot of 
respect for tourists in local villages because of the education and medical 
resources they have brought. I want Australian trekkers to enjoy the 
unique environment as well as learn about the history of the track, and 
guides often share their knowledge of medicinal herbs or explain things 
about social structure in their villages over dinner. We also remind trekkers 
about not using soaps and shampoos because this affects the water for 
people living downstream. The track leads people through a range of 
emotions, from tears at the monuments commemorating the battles to big 
smiles when the children of Kagi village run out to meet them. You need to 
do as much mental training for Kokoda as you do physical. A lot of people 
find the humidity hard to cope with when they come out from under the 
rainforest canopy, on the walk from Kagi to Brigade Hill for example. One 
of my favourite moments as a guide was leading Sam Newman and Garry 
Lyon last year, including when we recreated what it would have been like 
to carry an injured soldier on a stretcher. To be able to bring well-known 
Australians through the villages along the Kokoda Track brought a lot of 
happiness to me and my family. 
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Stuart Ord 

Chief executive of Mount Baw Baw Alpine Resort 


What does your job 
involve day to day? 

I manage a team 
of 25 in summer 
and 120 in winter, 
making sure we 
provide innovative 
nature-based 
activities all year. 
We’ve made a 
concerted effort to grow mountain biking, 
trailrunning and alpine walking, and visitor 
numbers were up 16 per cent this summer. 
We’re also improving the ski area and 
boarder terrain park, while getting kids 
learning to ski is always the focus. My 
previous role as regional manager for Parks 
Victoria stood me in good stead to take on 
managing a self-contained village that lives 
and dies by the quality of the environment 
surrounding it. 


How do you balance tourism with environmental values? 

As part of the Alpine Planning Scheme, before 
establishing any new event or trail we consider 
in detail things like erosion and the impact to 
rare species such as the Baw Baw frog or 
broad-toothed rat. The state government has put 
the resort out to tender but, whatever comes of 
that, protection of the unique snow gum 
environment will be paramount. 

Do many people use the resort as a base for cross¬ 
country trips? 

Yes, especially as we’re only a two and a half- 
hour drive from Melbourne. A cross-country 
skier can set off from the adjacent Baw Baw 
National Park plateau and enjoy a 2 5-kilometre 
circuit via Mount St Gwinear, Talbot Peak and 
Mount Erica. Within the resort itself, we have 
about 10 kilometres of Nordic trails to 
practise on. We often get school groups 
heading off from the resort for snowcamping 



weekends in the park as it’s a safe way to build 
up their backcountry experience without being 

Does your data back up fears that we’re getting less snow 
each year? 

Eight years ago the snow depth was recorded 
at 2.5 metres. Our maximum last year was 
30 centimetres. Who knows whether that's 
natural variation or an effect of climate change, 
but only being at 650 metres and the relatively 
short Australian season mean we have to be 
proactive in summer regardless. 

Can you describe your ideal day at Baw Baw? 

One on which I actually have time to ski! 

Having said that, I love taking people for a walk 
to the top of Mount Baw Baw for sunset during 
summer, it’s the most magnificent scene I’ve 
enjoyed anywhere. I’m also excited about 
growing our Kids Adventure Festival. 


Walsh leads Bark and Gaul across the strait 

^^rhoto: Corrriac Hanrahan 


Paddleboarders cross Bass Strait 


Australians Zeb Walsh and Brad Gaul 
became the first people to cross Bass 
Strait on paddleboards earlier this year. 
Together with American Jack Bark, the 
champion paddlers left Wilsons 
Promontory on February 25 and arrived 
at Cape Portland in Tasmania’s north-east 
on the evening of March 3. 

They paddled up to 65 kilometres a day 
on 12-foot boards, often coping with 
headwinds and unfavourable swell, to 
complete the treacherous 320-kilometre 
journey dubbed A Date with the Strait. 

To raise awareness of the Tangaroa Blue 
Foundation’s work to limit marine debris, 
the trio carried smartphone-sized devices 
designed to track ocean pollution at 


different points in the journey. 

Walsh, who lives in Torquay, said: “I’ve 
been fixated on the strait for the best part 
of a decade but it wasn’t until I won 
Molokai [a 53-kilometre race across Hawaii’s 
‘channel of bones’] in July that I realised 
I had the fitness for it. 

“Paddling into a headwind the entire first 
day set the tone, but it’s strange how your 
body gets used to being flogged after 
three or four days.” 

He added: "The weather charts would 
suggest a side- or headwind of five knots 
the next day, then the reality would be 
12 knots and swell running into you, 
so having the other boys there to talk you 
through your low points was crucial. 


“I’m not sure Jack, who is paddling 
royalty but had never been to Australia, 
was quite prepared for how gnarly Bass 
Strait can get.” 

The team saw numerous dolphins, seals 
and penguins, and later learned from the 
support crew that they had been followed 
by something shark-sized at one point. 

As a Patagonia and One Bottle for Life 
campaign ambassador, Walsh said he was 
particularly disappointed at the amount 
of litter he found while overnighting on 
Flinders Island, including plastic bottles 
with Malaysian labels. 

For his next arm-powered adventure, Walsh 
is considering paddling the coast between 
South Australia and New South Wales 
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RECHARGEABLE 

REINVENTED 



Settings include full strength in 
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Adventure runner chases 
new record 


Melbourne-based adventure runner Richard 
Bowles is set to complete the fastest end-to- 
end journey on South Australia’s Heysen Trail 
this month. 

At the time of writing, Bowles is primed to 
run the 1,200-kilometre route from the 
northern end of the Flinders Ranges to Cape 
Jervis in a fortnight. 

The 3 5-year-old told Wild: “I’d love to do it 
in 12 days but I think that’s asking too much 
of my body, 8 5-kilometre days are still 
ridiculously hard.” 

Last year, Adelaide bushwalker Jake Combe 
completed the journey in 35 days. 

Earlier this year, Bowles joined adventure 


racer Jarad Kohlar in running the equivalent 
of five marathons in three days between 
Mount Baw Baw and the Melbourne CBD. 

He said: “I was blown away by the fact 
that you can stay off-road and not see 
much in way the of suburban streets or 
hear the city noise until you’re 20 
kilometres out of the CBD. 

“There are some really nice green corridors 
that I’m suspect a lot of people living in 
Melbourne don’t even know about.” 

Late last year, Bowles was running around the 
volcanic Mount Sinabung in North Sumatra 
when it erupted, forcing him to dodge “golf 
ball-sized rocks and choking gas clouds”. 


ro 
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Barron River Challenge, QLD, May 10-11 

will feature a Canadian canoe relay event for 
the first time this year, tinaroo.canoe.org.au 

Victorian Rogaining Championship, VIC, 


The Inglewc 
15-hour eve 
competition 


area plays host to eight ar 
the Nigel Aylott Trophy. 


Cook’s Tour, QLD, May 18 

A 50-kilometre trailrun in the Glasshouse 

Cook's naming of the area in May 1770. 


Geoquest, NSW, June 6-9 
Teams of four tackle either a 100 or 
200-kilometre course on the northern NSW 
coast on foot, bike and kayak in the space of 
48 hours, geoquest.com.au 

Riverland Paddling Marathon, SA, June 7-9 
This annual festival of paddling combines 

races, including a 208-kilometre marathon 
from Berri to Morgan, mcc.canoe.org.au 

Serra Terror, VIC, June 7-9 (pictured) 

An 80-kilometre team traverse across the 

of Grampians National Park to raise funds 
for community projects in Dunkeld. 

dunkeldadventure.com.au 




No one else takes you to the wildest parts of the Kimberley’s wildest rivers, 
rivers that many people have never even heard of. Our trips let you explore 
these rivers at a leisurely pace, on foot, so that you can take your time and enjoy 
the waterfalls, gorges, rock art and the amazing flora and fauna. 

We can’t put it all in a small ad like this. Explore our website and see the 
incredible variety we offer. Check out the specials on our availability page. 

Book early and save up to 20% with our advance purchase discounts. 


I mwillis@internode.on.net I Ph: 00 61 8 8985 2134 






















Circumnavigating the Mediterranean for 
ch ildren’s charity 


Bundanoon adventurer Huw Kingston has set 
out to circumnavigate the Mediterranean Sea 
by a combination of sea kayak, foot power, 
mountain bike and touring ski in an effort to 
raise funds for aid agency Save The Children. 
Kingston left Gallipoli in Turkey on Anzac Day 
and aims to complete the 15,000-kilometre 
journey around Europe, North Africa and the 
Middle East in time for the Anzac centenary 
commemoration next year. 

The experienced trekker, who completed a 
series of human-powered journeys around 
Australia between 1997 and 2004, hopes to 
raise $100,000 for aid work in conflict zones. 
He will start by paddling through the waters 
of Greece, Albania, Montenegro, Croatia and 
Slovenia before embarking on a 100-day walk 
the length of the Italian and French Alps, 
including an ascent of Mont Blanc. He will 
then ride through Spain before paddling to 
Morocco, past Algeria and Tunisia, and then 
get back on the bike to travel through Libya, 
Egypt and Israel. After skiing Lebanon, 
Kingston is hopeful about being able to ride 
through Syria but will be advised by embassy 
officials in the war-tom country en route. 
Finally, he will ski and paddle Turkey to return 
to his starting point. 


British-born Kingston told Wild: “After 
circumnavigating Australia it seemed a logical 
next step to circumnavigate a sea, but I didn’t 
want to spend a year sitting down. 

“Although being paddle fit is not going to 
help my leg strength, I’m especially excited 
about trekking the Alps.” 

He added: “I’m looking forward to the 
cultural experience of this journey as much 
as the landscape and physical challenge." 

As a passionate ski tourer, Kingston is looking 
forward to navigating some challenging terrain 
in the Taurus Mountains at altitudes of around 
3,500 metres. He will also ski from the Cedars 
resort in northern Lebanon that hosted a 
winter warfare school for Australian troops 
during the second world war. 

Having stationed gear at various points along 
the journey, Kingston admitted he has planned 
for diversions from his desired route in the 
event of danger warnings in the Middle East. 
He added: “It might not be the Southern 
Ocean but I’ll be crossing to Morocco during 
the wettest and coldest time of year, then I’ll 
have some sizable currents—and ships—to 
dodge across the Strait of Gibraltar.” 

mediterraimee.com.au 












New and noteworthy products for your inner gear geek 



D Vantage Series Theory Skis $699.99 

With new graphics for 2014/15, this stable 
all-mountain ski with 95mm waist and 15-10 
tip rocker features a wood core with carbon 
backbone. Tel: 03 8586 6666 

□ Synmat UL Duo 7 $549.95 

Exped’s new double-width synthetic mat has 
an R-value of 3.1, packs to 33cm x 18cm and 
weighs around 1.9kg including its Schnozzel 
Pumpbag. expeditionequipmenl.com.au 

□ Rev 24L Pack $149.95 

Featuring an updated 2.5L bladder with built-in 
baffles that ensure water is evenly distributed, 
this new Rev Series pack with spongy 
Biostretch harness was designed with fast- 
movers in mind, ospreypacks.com 

□ GDC Zip Hex $20 

Fix this nifty key-sized tool to a zip on your pack 
and you’re instantly carrying five metric Allen 
keys for tightening up hex-head screws on your 
bike, skis or poles, au.gerbergear.com 


□ Turbo 240 Tent $1,399.99 

Blackwolfs four-person touring tent comprised 
of ripstop polycotton fly and heavy-duty tub floor 
now comes with a three-pole awning and optional 
side and front panels, blackwolf.com.au 

□ Powermonkey Expedition $tbc 
This gamechanging 1,8kg kit lands in June, 
featuring a 10,500mAh battery that can 

be charged via solar panel, detachable 
wind (or water) turbine, hand crank or AC. 
seatosummitdistribution.com.au 
D Thunder Micro Jacket $350.00 
This women's 800-fill mid-layer jacket has been 
updated with ProDown, which is formulated to 
keep you dry 17 times longer than untreated 
down, thenorthface.com.au 

□ Coolpix AW120 $399.95 

This 16-megapixel point-and-shoot with GPS 
tracker is designed to cope with being dropped 
in water up to 18 metres deep and avoid freezing 
down to -10°C. mynikonlife.com.au 


□ Fenix 2 Watch $599 

The new Fenix combines the navigational tools 
of the original with multisport training features, 
such as feedback on your ground contact time, 
and a cross-country ski mode, garmin.com.au 
EE Men’s DriFill Jacket $699.98 
Designed for alpine conditions, this two-layer 
NGX jacket with Pertex Shield coating contains 
750-fill goose down treated with Kathmandu’s 
patented water repellent, kathmandu.com.au 
ED Riva Peak Mid $299.95 
Teva has inserted the spongy comfort of its 
Mush Sandal into the insole of this three-season 
hiking boot with 2mm-thick leather upper, 
deep-lugged Vibram sole, stiffened midsole and 
eVent lining, teva.com 
EE Prospector 15 $2,100 
The little sister of Wenonah’s bestselling 
16-foot Prospector offers the maneuverability 
and stability of an ideal solo and capable 
tandem canoe through small rapids. 
paddleportagecanoes.com.au 
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B MicroSpikes $79.95 

Standard issue for Australian Antarctic Division 
employees, Kahtoola's low-profile rubber shoe 
harness with stainless steel spikes fits easily 
over a hiking boot for superior traction on ice, 
snow, scree or wet rocks, kahtoola.com 
m Lighthouse 250 Lantern $99 
This 500g, 250-lumen lantern with retractable 
legs doubles as a 3.7-volt power outlet for USB 
devices and can be recharged via solar panel or 
the built-in hand crank, goalzero.com.au 
EE Sentinel 45L $249.95 
Revamped for 2014, this hardy Australian- 
designed pack now features a lighter-weight 
hipbelt and more durable side pockets as well 
as new colour options, montcom.au 
EE M3R Torch $109.95 
Led Lenser’s smallest rechargeable torch yet 
(10cm, 45g) pumps out an impressive 220 
lumens on a single lithium-ion AAA battery, 
incorporating three lighting modes. 


[E Selina Hoody $70 

This 200gsm polyester microfleece is feminine 
and functional with a zip chin-guard, thumb 
gussets, upper arm pocket and stretchy side 
pockets, gondwanaoutdoor.com.au 
EE Cairn 58 $349.95 
Gregory’s latest ladies' pack boasts an 
automatically aligning hipbelt and lightweight 
wishbone wire frame as well as an intuitive 
three-zone packing system for accessing your 
kit quickly, frontierequipment.com.au 
EE Tarkine Jacket $199.99 
This triple-layer polyester men’s rain jacket with 
full-length armpit vents and fully taped seams 
boasts a waterproof/breathability rating of 
20,00mm/15,000gm, plus a detachable hood. 

S3 Tikka XP $89.95 

Petzl’s recently updated 85g headlamp 
includes a 160-lumen/70-metre beam among 
its numerous lighting modes and doesn’t dull 
as the three AAAs drain, spelean.com.au 


EU Pump HD Sportsbuds $149.95 

These Bluetooth earphones from Melbourne- 
based BlueAnt are designed to stay put while 
running or rock-hopping and survive being 
underwater for 30 minutes, blueant.com.au 
EE Stuff-it Reversible Jacket $149.99 
The new reversible version of the 600-fill nylon 
puffer, which compacts to the size of a drink 
bottle, comes in three colour combinations for 
men and women, xtm.com.au 
EE Lifestraw Go $39.95 
New to Australia this year, every sale of this 
dunk-and-drink bottle with 0.2-micron filter 
guarantees a year's supply of safe drinking 
water for a child who would otherwise be 
without, cleanwateraustralia.com 
EE Elixir 2 $459.95 

MSR's latest two-person, three-season tent 
weighs in at 1.6kg-2.1 kg depending on set-up 
and features two rain-guttered doors, two large 
vestibules and around a metre of head room. 
spelean.com.au 
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| ALL THINGS GREAT & SMALL | 


Orange-bellied parrot Neophema chrysogaster 


I f you have ever walked the South Coast Track you will have 
a good feel for the summer breeding habitat of the most 
critically endangered of Australian birds, the orange-bellied 
parrot. This delicate little parrot, about the size of an elongated 
budgie with brilliant green, yellow, blue and orange plumage, 
breeds in eucalypt hollows in the sedgeland of south-west 
Tasmania. Here, the birds eat the seeds of herbs, rushes and 
loW-growing shrubs including flat chord-rush, paper daisy, tiny 
flannel flower and boronias. Visitors to Melaleuca, roughly halfway 
along the South Coast Track, in summer or early autumn may have 
the privilege of watching them on a feed table established to help 
monitor the population and its breeding success. 

The orange-bellied parrot has evolved a migratory strategy in 
which the entire population leaves the Tasmanian wilderness in 
late March and flies north across the stormy waters of Bass Strait, 
perhaps with a pitstop at King Island, to spend winter in the 
windswept coastal marshes between Victoria’s Port Phillip Bay 
and the mouth of the Murray River in South Australia. This means 
conservation efforts require close collaboration between land 
managers, threatened species specialists and volunteer teams 
across three states. 

Adult orange-bellied parrots leave first, apparently leaving the 
juveniles to make the journey without guidance. In mainland 
habitats, they eat the tiny seeds and growing tips of a small 
selection of saltmarsh plants, notably beaded glasswort, shrubby 
glasswort and sea heath. Increasingly, they also feed on the seeds 
of weeds such as glaucous goosefoot, hogweed and winter grass 
growing around the fringes of the marshes. In October, the birds 
make the return journey, this time without any extended rests, 
arriving at Melaleuca in time to take advantage of a flush in seed 
availability, especially those of rushes. 

Sometimes pair-forming behaviour is seen on the mainland 
before migration, but once the birds arrive at Melaleuca pair¬ 
bonding and mating behaviour is obvious through November and 
December. Birds squabble over potential nest hollows with much 
chattering and tail fanning. Courtship includes preening of the 
female by the male, the offering of food and displays of his bright 
plumage including the orange belly. 

After almost a century of slow decline and despite an energetic 
recovery program started in the late 1970s—the first of its kind 
in Australia—the wild population of orange-bellied parrots 
includes only about a dozen breeding pairs. In addition to the 
spread of weeds and predation by native birds, threats include a 
parrot-specific circovirus that causes abnormal growth of the bill 
and feathers in its virulent stage, resulting in death. 

Drought between 1997 and 2010 is thought to have contributed 
to a decline in breeding participation, but fortunately the past three 
years have seen both breeding participation and success improve to 
the extent that population decline has ceased, at least temporarily. 

Central to the current plan of the Orange-bellied Parrot National 
Recovery Team is a program of ecological burns to stimulate 
seeding of key food plants in the breeding habitat around 
Melaleuca. Colour-banding of birds allows accurate assessment of 
population size and breeding success, and blood sampling of 
nestlings to monitor genetic diversity and the prevalence of disease. 



Adult female at Melaleuca, Tasmania, in February 2012 
Photo: Fatih Sam 


On the mainland, the focus of volunteers is on maintaining habitat 
quality by controlling weeds and disturbance by predators (and 
humans) as well as tracking colour-banded birds. Over three 
weekends each winter, around 100 volunteer birders search coastal 
habitat for orange-bellied parrots as part of the wider effort to 
protect our threatened marshes. 

The recovery team had the foresight to establish a captive 
population in the early 1980s, which now comprises around 
330 birds housed in six different institutions across south-east 
Australia but managed as a single breeding population to maximise 
productivity and genetic diversity. The latest release of captive 
birds in October was deemed a success after more than half of the 
24 individuals were spotted at the release site four months later 
and some seen to have bred successfully. The prognosis for the 
species remains critical but, having banded 36 juveniles at 
Melaleuca at the start of this year, recovery team members are 
optimistic that the population can increase. 

While research proves captive-bred birds have the same innate 
capability to cross the Bass Strait as their wild counterparts, 
volunteers cannot help but hold their breath waiting to see the 
first of these little Aussie battlers on the mainland each winter. 


Peter Menkliorst 

A zoologist with the Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 
Research in Melbourne, Peter Menkhorst has been a member of 
the Orange-bellied Parrot Recovery Team since its establishment 
in 1984. 


0 


Visit Facebook.com/savetheobp or email voIunteer@birdlife.org.au 
to get involved in the fight to save the orange-bellied parrot 
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Call to p rote ct the c asso wary 



Land buy-back group Rainforest Rescue has 
launched a Save the Cassowary campaign in 
response to estimates by conservation scientists 
that there are fewer than 1,000 wild southern 
cassowaries left in Australia. 

As part of the campaign, which seeks to raise 
awareness about the endangered bird’s vital role 
in the Wet Tropics ecosystem, new signs have 
been added to cassowary enclosures in 20 zoos 
across Australia and cassowary-themed 
biodegradable cups are being sold in cafes. 
Together with the Girringun Aboriginal 
Corporation and councils in north Queensland, 
the Mullumbimby-based group also aims to 
destigmatise the bird once referred to as the 


world’s most dangerous and educate the public 
about its role in indigenous traditions. 

Thought to have evolved around 80 million 
years ago, the cassowary is now restricted to 
pockets of the Daintree, Mission Beach and 
Cape York as a result of habitat destruction 
and fragmentation caused in part by extreme 
weather events. Around 60 birds have also been 
killed in traffic accidents in the past decade. 
Rainforest Rescue has secured permanent 
funding for the Garners Beach Cassowary 
Recovery Facility near Mission Beach, which 
rehabilitates and releases injured and orphaned 
birds, and is petitioning the Queensland 
government to lower the speed limit in the 
area from 80 to 40 kilometres per hour. 

Jennifer Croes, Rainforest Rescue director of 
conservation, said: “We forget how privileged 
we are to have a living dinosaur in our backyard 
and it would be a tragedy if our kids didn’t get 
to see this keystone species; there aren’t many 
animals that can eat, disperse and propagate 
more than 238 rainforest plant species. 

“If we don’t take action now, we’ll have a 
dodo scenario on our hands,” she added. 

Croes believes the cassowary has received 
“a bad rap” because of its intimidating size 
(up to two metres tall), large clawed feet and the 
dinosaur-like casque on its head, which are at odds 
with road signs depicting a “black chicken”. 
Around 100 rainforest plant species are 
considered almost entirely reliant on the large 
flightless bird and its rapid digestive system. 

In addition to supporting public information 


programs, funds raised through the campaign 
will be put into restoring wildlife corridors and 
bird tracking. Croes added: “This campaign has 
quickly become bigger than Ben Hur, but the 
plight of the cassowary needs to be heard at 
a national level because without it the future 
of the rainforest may be compromised.” 

While the southern cassowary is considered 
‘endangered’ under Australia’s Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity Act, it is only 
deemed ‘vulnerable’ on the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature’s Red List because 
of its association with subspecies in Papua New 
Guinea. Croes said upgrading the conservation 
listing for the southern cassowary will be a 
priority as soon as more accurate data on the 
Australian population has been collected. 



Woodchips 

Rodents vanquished on Macquarie 
Macquarie Island has been declared free from 
pests after a seven-year campaign to eradicate 
rats, rabbits and mice costing around $25 
million. The world heritage-listed island south¬ 
east ofTasmania is the world’s only breeding 
ground for royal penguins, and a vital nesting 
site for wandering and grey-headed albatrosses. 
At its worst, it was estimated around 150,000 
rabbits roamed the island, reducing tussock 
cover for fledglings and causing landslides. 

The program included baiting as well as the 
use of hunting dogs, and is being hailed as the 
world’s largest successful eradication project. 


First national eucalypt day 

Lake Mountain Resort near Marysville and 

philanthropic organisation The Dahl Trust 


have christened March 23 as National Eucalypt 
Day with the opening of a new boardwalk 
through the regrowth forest that has sprung 
up since the 2009 bushfires. 


Hero of the Blue Mountains dies 
Pioneer bushwalker and wilderness campaigner 
Alex Colley (profiled in Wild issue 102) died in 
February aged 104. After joining the Sydney 
Bushwalkers Club in 1936, Colley went on to 
play a pivotal role in securing the NSW 
Wilderness Act and world heritage status for 
the Greater Blue Mountains. The last surviving 
member of the group known as the Tiger 
Walkers, Colley led first traverses across areas 
such as Morton National Park and the Wollemi 
and is remembered in the names of several 
remote spots. He worked as director of the 


Colong Foundation for Wilderness for 40 years, 
leading the campaign to protect the Boyd 
Plateau, and continued to enjoy multi-day 
walks into his 80s. A celebration of Colley’s life 
is to be held during the inaugural 21st Century 
Wilderness symposium at the University of 
Western Sydney on June 29. 


Dingo confirmed as unique species 
Research led by the University of Sydney has 
classified the dingo as a distinct member of the 
canid family, separate from wolves and dogs. 
Genetic data suggests dingoes lived in isolation 
from dogs in Australia for around 3,000 years, 
after originating in southern China. The study 
also proved dingoes can vary widely in coat 
colour, making it harder to distinguish them 
from crossbreeds. 
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Bob Brown’s 
green living 

As he steps down as chairman of Sea Shepherd, Bob Brown 
celebrates a whale of a win 


The International Court of Justice’s decision to ban Japan's whale slaughter in Antarctic 
waters is a bolt of optimism from the blue. Raise a glass. Celebrate the 12-4 judges decision 
which closely reflects the 80 per cent opposition in Australia to whaling, logging of ancient 
forests and coal or coal seam gas extraction without farmers’ agreements. 

The rock upon which Shonan Maru foundered—the last factory ship of an era that saw up 
to 45 such ships slaughtering whales off Antarctica—is called Paul Watson. To the whale 
killers he is a pirate, criminal, renegade. But to the whales he is a resolute, not-for-turning, 
gende lifesaver. Now the world court has vindicated his upholding of the law the Japanese 
government was breaking all along. 

Bravo Watson for inspiring us all. Watson’s formula for success is action. Not to stand by, 
discuss, lobby or plead for the whales or oceans in which they swim but to actively 
intervene against the destroyers on their behalf. It is said that when the going gets tough the 
tough get going. Well, add intellectual integrity to toughness and convert both to action and 
you’ve got Captain Paul Watson. 

In contrast, prime minister Tony Abbott criticised the 2010 Rudd-Garrett decision to go to 
the ICJ over whaling because it could upset relations with Japan. Abbott is on track to snare 
himself over forests just as Tokyo did over whaling: he is demanding the World Heritage 
Committee, which meets in Qatar in June, rescind world heritage status from 74,000 
hectares of Tasmania’s grand Weld, Upper Florentine and Catamaran forests. 

If he succeeds, the world will be with those who move in to defend the forests from 
Abbott’s chainsaws. A Galaxy poll in March of around 1,000 Australians showed the 
majority, including 97 per cent of 18 to 24-year-olds, want the forests kept as world 
heritage area. 

I am reminded ofWatson’s dictum that he doesn’t take instructions from other people 
(includingTokyo); he takes them from the whales. Just as I won’t be taking instructions 
from Abbott (or his Tasmanian counterpart Will Hodgman, who is threatening peaceful 
protesters with mandatory jail sentences); if and when the time comes, I’ll take mine from 
the forests. 
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(EC ® INSIGHT) - 

Jessie Westbury talks activism, Antarctica and adventure guiding with Wild 



I grew up in Blackmans Bay, Hobart, and was 
always climbing trees or walking on the 
beach. My parents say I was obsessed with the 
Captain Planet cartoons and I remember being 
amazed by my dad’s slides from when he 
worked at the Antarctic Meteorological Centre. 

I became more environmentally aware in high 
school, especially during outdoor education, 
and went through a phrase of sticking quotes 
about climate change around my bedroom. 

I started volunteering with the Australian 
Youth Climate Coalition when it was very 
small inTassie (there are now about 10 active 
committee members) and one of my proudest 
moments as a state coordinator was getting 
the support of Andrew Wilkie [independent MP 
for Denison] for the AYCC’s Safe Climate 
Roadmap. 

My driving force is to get other people 
enjoying the natural environment so they 

V_ 


feel a sense of ownership for it, which is why 
I loved leading a protest walk to the summit 
of Mount Wellington last October to 
encourage decisionmakers to aim higher 
in cutting emissions. 

After studying adventure tourism atTAFE 
I had my heart set on working in the Tarkine. 

I now guide a couple of walks for Tarkine 
Trails and never get tired of the way the 
rainforest opens up to reveal waterfalls and 
rockpools after a couple of days. I also lead 
people on the Maria Island Walk, which is 
very different but just as enjoyable with its 
mountains and wildlife that hasn’t come to 
fear humans (including the rare forty-spotted 
pardalote). I always brief people on things like 
where to spit out your toothpaste and the 
importance of sticking to the track even if 
you’d rather dodge the mud. 

I applied for the Antarctic Youth Ambassador 
Program after hearing friends talk about it 
and this March was one of two Australians 
among 30 young people from around the 
world on a two-week expedition to the 
peninsula. It was amazing to see some of the 
same trees we have in Tasmania in Ushuaia, 
Argentina, as proof of when the continents 
were joined. 

I regretted not taking my seasickness 
medication before going through the Drake 


Passage but everything was magical after that. 
The water looked like glass reflecting the 
mountains and in every photo of me from 
the trip my mouth is hanging open in awe. 

One night we camped on the ice surrounded 
by seals and penguins, and the way a penguin 
would come over to where you were sitting 
and start nibbling on your clothes reminded 
me of Maria Island, whereas the leopard seals 
were a bit scary. When we returned to the boat 
we turned the engine off and watched a 
humpback doing flips and rubbing itself 
against the hull for two whole hours. 

Tasmanians are in a great position to inspire 
other countries in climate policy because our 
island is one of the Antarctic gateways. My 
focus over the next year will be setting up 
an Antarctica program for schoolchildren and 
showing them you don’t actually have to go 
to the ends of the Earth to enjoy wilderness, 
especially if you live in Tassie. 



Possum ‘rescue 
plan* in motion 

The Victorian government has agreed to set up 
a new 2,490-hectare conservation area uniting 
several fragmented areas of vegetation in the 
Yellingbo region, with the aim of restoring habitat 
for the Leadbeater’s possum and helmeted 
honeyeater.The protected area, which will absorb 
the existing Yellingbo Nature Conservation 
Reserve, brings together 13 sections of public 
land. In April, the state environment minister 
announced a five per cent reduction in land open 
to logging on the advice of a Leadbeater’s possum 
advisory panel. Conservationists are disappointed 
that a potential Great Forest National Park does 
not figure in the plan, however, and cite scientific 
recommendations that the proposed 200-metre 
exclusion zones around nesting trees be at least 
800 metres bigger. 


Loggers plug into NSW forests 



The New South Wales government has 
approved the use of native forest timber to 
power electricity generators, which it stresses 
is about using off-cuts despite the regulatory 
change allowing for the use of entire trees 
deemed unsuitable for saw-logging. 

Lorraine Bower from the Australian Forests 
and Climate Alliance said: “This will take us 
back to pre-industrial times when we should 
be concentrating on true renewables like 
wind and solar.” Trees permitted for burning 
could include those supporting koalas and 
black cockatoos. 

Research by the Massachusetts-based 
Manomet Centre for Conservation Sciences 
has shown that greehouse emissions from 
burning trees can be more intensive than 
burning coal. 
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Hon eyeater vo lunteer pr oject goin g stro ng 



Around 28,000 volunteers have helped plant 
more than 500,0000 trees in the Lurg Hills 
near Benalla, Victoria, as part of the Regent 
Honeyeater Project since its launch 20 years ago. 
One of many successes for the habitat 
restoration project, which rebuilds wildlife 
corridors for a range of threatened species 
besides the eponymous bird, is the rise in the 
estimated number of grey-crowned babblers 
in the area from 50 to 120 within eight years. 
While the migratory pattern of regent 
honeyeaters makes them especially difficult 
to montior, ecologists are optimistic that 
birds bred in captivity and then released at 
revegetated sites have been spotted in the 
same place two years later. There are judged 
to be around 1,000 mature regent 
honeyeaters left in the wild, of which 
100 are in Victoria. 

Between March and May each year, hundreds 


of volunteers spend weekends building and 
monitoring more than 400 nestboxes for 
gliders and brush-tailed phascogales, before 
the tree planting season begins in August. 

Last July, the project received its first five-year 
round of federal government funding to put 
towards transport for school groups, potting 
mix and tree guards. 

Project founder Ray Thomas, a bushwalker 
and former teacher, said: “Whenever someone 
gets up on the ladder to look into a nestbox 
and sees their first glider up close, whether 
they’re five-years-old or 85, they have the 
same expression of delight on their face. 

He added: "I get an enormous kick out of 
our community weekends because the planet 
hangs on people getting their hands dirty 
and it’s a heartfelt thing.” 

During nestbox weekends, first-time 
volunteers are partnered with experienced 


ones to help them distinguish between sugar 
glider and squirrel glider, identify gaps in 
habitat or seasonal shifts, and assess the need 
for more boxes. In addition to conservation 
groups, bushwalking clubs and birdwatchers, 
around 1,500 school children get involved in 
collecting, propagating and planting seeds 
each year. Around 95 per cent of trees planted 
are successful in terms of long-term survival. 
"People realise we’re fair dinkum when they 
come back years later and see the trees they 
planted looking healthy, and I’ve been told by 
bushwalking clubs that they come back year 
after year because it’s the most organised 
project of this kind,” said Thomas. 

He added that the environmental awareness 
and level of organisation within university 
outdoor clubs is particularly heartening. 
Longtime volunteer Charlie Ablitt, who is 
tracks and conservation project coordinator 
for Bushwalking Victoria, said: “I enjoy 
meeting so many caring people at the [Regent 
Honeyater Project] events, and have made a lot 
of friends from it, but I also love getting 
to see the Benalla area when we’re travelling 
to the nest boxes. Sometimes we don’t see 
anything in the boxes—the ladders get 
heavy on those days—but collecting that 
information is just as important. ’ 

According to Ablitt, tree planting days involve 
much banter and often singing among the 
teams of diggers and planters. 

“Looking back over the rows of tree guards 
at the end of the day, ordered like tombstones 
in a cemetery but heralding new life, provides 
a real sense of achievement,” he added. 


regenthoneyeater.org.au 
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Solace in shadows 

Shade-worshipper Quentin Chester finds his natural 
rhythm among the local macropods 


I t was one of those glowing afternoons 
of early autumn. The season’s first rains 
had calmed the summer dust. There was 
life in the air and the ocean views from our 
coastal track were sparkly clear. By any 
measure it was a cracker day to take a 
wander, and for the first hour or so I 
went with the group perkiness. Even so, 
something rankled. 

Finally, when it came time for lunch, 

I gruffly insisted we walk to the far end of a 
cove. A thin strip of shadow lay across rocks 
tumbled at the foot of a cliff. I couldn’t wait 
to get there, racing across the wobbly beach 
shingle to sink into the shade. 

Released from the noonday sun, I pressed 
myself against the cool wall of the 
overhang. The others joined me and as they 
snacked I studied the rocks, peered into 


cracks and squinted at patterns in the 
lichen—anything but face the glare outside. 
The sun, you see, is not always my friend. 

As you know if you read this column 
regularly, I have vitaligo, a condition where 
hordes of skin cells that produce pigment 
go on strike and, in my case, stay there. It’s 
left me plastered with white patches that 
burn easily. As ailments go, having ‘funny 
skin’ is hardly debilitating. What’s a little 
blotchiness among friends? And who really 
cares if I come home after a day outdoors 
looking like a saveloy? Nevertheless, this 
quirk in my outer casing has altered the 
way I do things. That includes avoiding 
being out when the sun is high and strong. 

In summer while others promenade in 
thongs and budgie smugglers, I’m usually 
cowering indoors. Even during milder 


weather such as on our coastal stroll I’m 
clad head to toe and white-faced with 
sunscreen, as if a member of a sect for 
ghostly prudes. Hence the craving for shade 
at rest stops. In the course of a day’s 
walking I’m always unconsciously scanning 
for refuge. My gaze falls less on objects 
than the shadows they cast and the voids 
that artists like to call negative space. 

So I enjoy my shade—no biggie—but it 
can be awkward when travelling among a 
sun-worshipping crowd. During lunch 
breaks on trips with the local walking club 
others sprawl out on the sunny grass while 
I hunch Gollum-like under the shrubbery. 

Don’t get me wrong, I haven’t crossed to 
the dark side. No problem with respecting 
the sun as the source of life and all that, or 
the vitamin D thing. In fact, relations with 
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the big boy of the sky have taken a turn 
for the better since installing a dozen solar 
panels atop the shearing shed we call home. 
Living off-grid you soon learn to relish 
cloud-free days, if only for the luxury 
of using the toaster. 

No, the real message here is not anti-sun 
but a growing fondness for seeing things 
on the less-than-bright side. Shade gets a 
bad rap, there’s a suspicion of subdued 
light. Muted spaces are portrayed as poorly 
lit netherworlds where sinister forces are 
supposed to lurk. We live, we’re told, in a 
world of dark deeds. All those mean streets 
rife with shadowy figures and shady 
characters. Who knows where this prejudice 
comes from? Perhaps it’s a hangover from 
European cultures and their long gloomy 
winters. Whatever the case, being shade- 
averse seems crazy given so much of what 
Australia is about. 

For me, shadows have always seemed 
like a gift. Perhaps growing up in the 
least-forested state has sharpened my radar 
for places where you can step back and 
shelter from the blinding light. 

You don’t have to spend too long in the 
treeless expanse of saltbush country to look 
forward to a creek line mottled by the 
filtered shade of river red gums. Nor do 
you have to guess why so many old 
outback homesteads are garrisoned with 
pepper trees. On a bleaching, mid-summer 
afternoon the spill of dark spaces beneath 
their limbs is irresistible. 

One of my unshakeable memories of 
walking in the Simpson Desert is the 
sensation of sighting a mirage-like huddle 
of trees in the distance. Deserts, like 
glaciers, have a habit of warping your 
spatial logic. For hours the trees hovered 
as a dark smudge on the horizon. On each 
high dune they would still be teasingly 
there, until—at last—I dropped off the final 
crest to a flood channel and dived into the 
deep, luscious shade of ancient coolibahs. 

And when you enter these arbours you’re 
not just taking shelter; you’re honouring a 
long tradition of survival. Shade is the way 
to eke out your existence on this continent. 
For kangaroos, wallabies and countless 
smaller native mammals, the harsher 
daylight time is for rest and refuge. Head 
inland and even the birds are lying low 
during the intensity of those blazing, 
breathless hours. So you learn to look to 
the shadows for signs of life. 

As I paddle about the bush my eye strays 
to nature’s niches. Out beneath the skirting 
shelter of big gums you get grasses and 
tufty seedlings flourishing along the tree’s 
dripline. I also look to shrubby alcoves 
where roos have worn a bed in the smooth, 
soft dust. Then there are the slender rocky 


clefts where the sun rarely reaches, those 
moist, craggy havens for ferns and mosses 
and orchids. 

Such shady assets are not just a bonus 
in the outback. For all their tropical allure 
the Whitsunday Islands can also be stark 
and sun-blitzed. But tucked amid the 
quieter forested light it’s a different story. 
Walking the timbered crest of Long Island 
a few years ago was like a release for me. 

In among the dappled shadows I spotted 
fruit doves and noisy pittas. At one rest stop 
I was peeking through a picket line of trees 


to the impossibly fluoro-blue waters of the 
passage when, as I turned, I noticed a pair 
of tawny frogmouths just a couple of 
metres away on an otherwise drab branch. 
With eyes closed the birds appeared like 
emblems of the sheltered world; figures 
in perfect repose on their dusky perch. 

I also remember the relief when easing 
off exposed grass-tree ridges on nearby 
Whitsunday Island to be among stands of 
hoop pine. Their towering bollard-like 
trunks and lateral branches felt like fortress. 
Such sanctuary! Tucked among the shadows 
your eyes get reprieve from the wash of 
dazzling daylight. Here and there among 
the grey scaly bark and dark rocks I found 
perfect sprays of creamy yellow orchids. 

As well as becoming a shade-seeker I’m 
now a follower of those times when the 
sun’s blows are only glancing. I’m a devotee 
of dawn and dusk, a connoisseur of cloudy 
and overcast days. Thus, a lot of my outdoor 
time is made up of short bursts, alone in 
transitional light. As a chronic early-riser, 
it’s become a bit of a ritual to waddle about 
before sun-up with my camera. I fall out of 
bed, bleary-eyed, and take to the hilltop 
above our shed or the nearby lagoon. 

The photography is a ruse of sorts. 

In truth I don’t need the photos, but it’s 
a handy excuse for me to lavish time 
savouring these waking hours when the 
roos are still mingling in the open and 


every stand of mallee ripples and pings 
with birdsong. 

Year by year, by dint of my failing skin. 
I’ve become more marsupial-like. With a 
pouch full of lenses, I graze early on my 
home patch. I may not have a tail to lean 
back on but I do get to rock forward on to 
my tripod and leer into the distance. Then, 
as soon as the sun begins to bite, I retreat 
to a shady lair. 

Then, late in the day, I’m out and about 
again in the softening light. I often bump 
into the same local mobs of roos and catch 


commuter flocks of ducks, ibis and swans 
heading to the lagoon. Who cares if I’m 
accumulating too many extravagant sunset 
photos? The real point is that, more by 
accident than design, I’ve fallen in synch 
with the place. And there’s something about 
this early and late caper that feels ageless. 

It’s like tapping into a rhythm that keeps 
this country turning. 

At least, that’s how it goes until I’m lured 
into walking during the full brilliance of 
the day. Yes our recent coast walk was all 
very spectacular, what with the water views 
and the wispy clouds in a blazing blue sky. 
But all I really wanted was shade. Along that 
wind-ripped shore the only trees were 
stunted and bent. 

On the way back from the cove we 
climbed a steep bushy slope. The sun was 
thumping down. I squinted and squirmed. 
Then halfway up I spotted a hollowed out 
boobiala bush draped with coastal spinach 
creeper. As I got closer I could see that the 
silty floor of the unoccupied shelter had 
been excavated by one of my larger 
macropod cousins. Dark and inviting inside, 
it also had a fine view down the coast. 

What a place to curl up in! It took all my 
strength not to hop inside. W 


A contributor since Wild issue 3, Quentin Chester is 
the author of several books about wild places. 
quentinchester.com 
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Extreme walker Sarah Marquis tells Wild about her 20-plus years of exploring 
remote places alone and why she considers Australia her spiritual home 


his time last year, Sarah Marquis 
arrived at a tree 300 kilometres east 
of Norseman on the the Nullarbor 
Plain, marking the official endpoint of an 
epic solo journey she had started three years 
prior in the Siberian city of Irkutsk. Having 
dodged thieving horsemen on the steppes 
of Mongolia, survived extreme snowstorms 
in the Gobi desert and escaped drug dealers 
in the jungle of Laos, she could not have 
been happier to return (via ship from 
Bangkok) to the familiar sights and sounds 
of the bush. A decade earlier, she spent 17 
months walking 14,000 kilometres around 
Australia with nothing but her topographic 
maps and a dingo-dog called Joe for 
company. Now safely (but only temporarily) 
back home in the Swiss Alps, and with her 


latest trek diary due on Australian shelves 
later this year, Sarah explains what keeps her 
putting one foot in front of the other. 

“It seems funny now but my mother tells 
me I spent my earliest years not wanting to 
go on Sunday walks with the family, it had 
to be on my terms,” she says. “I’d go 
walking in the woods by myself all day 
from an early age and I remember, when I 
was eight, getting into trouble after I decided 
to spend the night in a bat cave without 
telling anyone.” 

Young Sarah would also collect hundreds of 
garden slugs for pocket money in order to 
buy copies of Notional Geographic and marvel 
at the "weird landscapes and colourful birds” 
contained within. In March, an online poll 
by the Washington DC-based publication led 


to her being named European Adventurer 
of the Year. 

Growing up in the mountains instilled 
Sarah with the belief that mankind is 
inextricably bound to the natural world, 
rather than distinct from it, but it was not 
until her first visit to the southern 
hemisphere that her future on foot was set 
in motion. After four days on New Zealand’s 
Queen Charlotte Track in the pouring rain, 
she became addicted to the “connection to 
nature” afforded by walking alone. 

In 2000, Sarah earned her stripes when she 
walked the Pacific Crest Trail beset by bears 
and wildfire as well as suspicious border 
police and dodgy men offering assistance. 
She recalls: "The Canada-to-Mexico walk 
kicked my butt, so I knew my preparation 
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"I picture myself as a little bridge 
between humankind and 
nature, I simply hope to get 
someone somewhere looking 
at their natural surroundings 
a bit differently." 


Below: Gobi Desert; Sichuan Province 



for walking Australia needed to be on 
another level, especially as I’d have no sat 
phone or hack-up plan.” In addition to 
memorising information about 500 
Australian plants and reading up on 
Aboriginal hunting methods, Sarah took 
advice from snake handlers and military 
survival trainers. Eventually, she says, she 
had to let go of the books and trust in her 
own instincts. “My walks are not about 
being the first but about using my body as 
a laboratory. I have learnt, for example, how 
often I can afford to lose water by blinking 
when it’s 51 °C on the Canning Stock Route,” 
she explains. 

On that first desert journey, dining which 
she was frequently labelled crazy, the 
vegetarian sustained herself on goanna and 
witchetty grubs and spent six months 
walking by moonlight to limit dehydration. 
She says: “I’ve walked in a lot of places but 
never anywhere like Australia—the structure 
of the trees, the smells and the colours really 
resonate with me. People say there’s nothing 



on the Nullarbor Plain but walking through 
it you can see how nature changes every 
500 kilometres, and now I know I could be 
dropped anywhere and nature would show 
me a solution for how to live. 

“As someone who doesn’t like the noise 
and smells of the city, I cannot go through 
the year without my little shot of the 
outback, she adds. 

For Sarah walking pace is the speed you 
need to travel at to understand the world, 
and Nature a language you can learn if you 
have the inclination. Over the years she has 
experimented with horseback and canoe 
expeditions, and tried to put down roots in 
Patagonia and Tahiti, but the hiking boots 
always beckon her back. She says the words 
of an Aboriginal man she encountered near 
the Queensland/Northern Territory border 
have stuck with her. She recalls: “He was 
riding a horse and laughed when I told him 
what I was doing, as if he saw no reason to 
walk anymore, then he said ‘we need people 
like you to keep the world spinning’.’’ 


She adds: “I picture myself as a little bridge 
between humankind and nature, I simply 
hope to get someone somewhere looking at 
their natural surroundings a bit differendy.” 
Accustomed to averaging 30 kilometres a 
day, while carrying and dragging around 
80 kilograms, Sarah pushed her body to new 
limits in 2006 when she trekked for eight 
months through the Andes. She says: “It’s like 
being in a washing machine at first, when 
you’re adjusting to the landscape and 
sleeping on the ground. Then one day, after 
about six months, the pain and the noise in 
your head just stops and you wake up 
feeling like what you’re doing is the norm.” 
Now in her 42nd year, Sarah finds that 
swimming, snowshoeing and regular visits 
to an osteopath are vital to keeping the aches 
and pains at bay in between walks. 

On her most ambitious journey to date— 
across Siberia, Mongolia, southern China, 
Laos,Thailand and 3,000 kilometres of 
Australia—physical hardship turned out 
to be the last of her worries however. 
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Marquis returns to the lonely tree she took refuge under during her 
14,000-km Australian expedition of 2002-03. Photo: Lynn Webb 


“For this trip I had to deal with people, and 
people mean trouble most of the time,” she 
says. This meant regularly disguising herself 
as a man and only ever lighting a fire in a 
deep hole before moving to another location 
to camp. She endured two months of 
sleepless nights in Mongolia after a group 
of horsemen took to harassing her, galloping 
past her tent and trying to whisk it away 
with her inside for example. She recalls: 

“In all my walking I’ve never seen people 
so wild; to avoid them I’d keep off all tracks 
and crawl inside culverts under dirt roads to 
sleep at night.” Initially frustrated that a male 
friend was able to cycle through the region 
without the same problems, Sarah later 
discovered that she must have resembled 
a female ghost character featured in the 
animistic mythology of the local nomads. 
Later, just after making it through “three 
days of hell” with dengue fever beside the 
Mekong river, Sarah was taken hostage by 
a group of IS Laotian men shooting their 
automatic weapons into the air. “I’d dealt 
with many corrupt policemen over the years 
but never people with their eyes popping 
out of their heads from drug use. They 
picked me up while I was inside my tent and 
I thought maybe this is it, at least if I press 
the emergency button on my GPS tracker my 
family will know where to look for my 
body,” she says. Rather than stand up or start 
screaming as the men might expect, Sarah 
stayed huddled in her tent reading aloud the 
phrase ‘I am a tourist from Switzerland’ over 
and over again from a dictionary of tribal 
languages that she carried. “As the night 
wore on I could feel them drifting away, 


with a sublime encounter with wildlife, such 
as the first time she saw a hoopoe bird, woke 
up surrounded by kangaroos or joined 
researchers looking for snow leopards. 

Rather than listen to music or read books 
during a journey, Sarah focuses on reading 
the ground by day and reading maps by 
night. “I feel like someone is peeling me 
back to my animal self as my senses 
develop,” she says. “Eventually I can block 
the noise in my immediate surroundings 
to listen to an animal further away, and one 
time in the desert I smelled shampoo that 
must have been from a person at least a 
kilometre away.” 

This hypersensitivity makes it difficult to 
reintegrate into society afterwards. She 
explains: “When I get home I can’t even 
go for a coffee in town because it’s too 
much to deal with, and I talk on the phone 
a lot to get used to human contact again 
gradually.” She adds: “I never get lonely 
when I’m walking, nature gives me the 
energy I need and I know I’m lucky to be 
able to do these things.” 

As the ultimate gear tester—she is currently 
the owner of eight identical pairs of 
lightweight La Sportiva boots required to last 
2,000 kilometres each—Sarah says having a 
team to help coordinate kit changeovers, 
and pull her out in the event of a medical 
emergency, is what allows her to continue 
to bigger and bolder journeys. 

Sarah confesses she has grown “sick of 
sitting in a chair” and there are rumblings 
of an expedition in 2015. One thing we can 
be confident of is that Australia will figure 
somewhere in her recovery program. Like 
many bushwalkers, the final destination is 
of minor importance to Sarah. She explains: 
“My journeys aren’t really about walking, 
they’re about me being where I belong; out 
there with the mud in my hair.” W 
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Marquis with her cart containing 30 litres 
of water and food for up to three weeks 


but just kept my headlamp focused on my 
book,” she remembers. “The final man said 
he was sorry for the disturbance, before 
stealing everything I had.” The following 
morning she recovered nearly all her gear, 
including a fuel stove, on a trail leading to 
the top of what was supposed to be a coffee 
plantation. At the next village she saw a sign 
that read ‘No Foreigners’, which she had 
missed by accessing the plantation via the 
river rather than the road. 

Despite all this, Sarah is adamant she never 
considers giving up. “Your mind can’t trick 
you when you’re living in the moment,” 
she explains, “it’s like I have a delete button 
at the end of each day.” She says every 
terrifying moment is counterbalanced 
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M ist rests in the tops of the Japanese cedar. Drops of water fall 
from the leaves on to the rectangular stone plinths marking 
the Buddhist graves. The only sound is the rush of the river 
and the trill of a bird. At the far side of the graveyard a large wooden 
arch marks the start of the hike into the mountains. A sign beside the 
arch reads in English and Japanese: ‘No women admitted’. 

I pass beneath the arch and follow a rocky path through the forest, 
the trunks of the cedar trees as straight and smooth as telephone poles. 
The sound of the river falls away, muffled by the thick moss carpeting 
the ground. The hush seems appropriate. 

Women have been restricted from climbing Mount Omine on 
the Ki Peninsula, 100 kilometres south-east of Osaka, for at least 
800 years. The peak is sacred to ShugendO, a religion founded in the 
seventh century by a wandering ascetic called En-no-gyOja blending 
Shinto, Animist, Buddhist and Taoist beliefs. En-no-gyOja saw 
Zaogongen—the main ShugendO deity—on the top of Mount Omine 
after meditating for 21 days. Followers of the religion are called 
yamabushi, translated as ‘those who lie down in the mountain and 
known colloquially as mountain priests. Yamabushi believe these 
mountain peaks, caves and valleys are populated by spirits and deities 
that help them achieve enlightenment, especially when combined with 
harsh tests of physical endurance. Practitioners continue to come to ~ 
the region to perform their ascetic rites, including fasting, seclusion, 
meditation, spells, fire ceremonies and chanting. 
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The gruelling Omine Okugake Path, part of Japan’s 
network of pilgrimage trails, pushes Warwick Sprawson 
to the brink 










Followers also perform tests of endurance 
involving long, difficult pilgrimages between 
religious sites, resulting in a network of trails 
through the mountains collectively known as 
the Kumano KodO. 

My four-day, 65-kilometre hike takes in 
part of one such pilgrimage route: the 
170-kilometre Omine Okugake path said to 
have been founded by En-no-gyoja himself. 

DAY 1 

As I climb higher the cedar falls away and 
a variety of maple dominates, with branches 
supporting thick ropes of vines. At 1,520 
metres I reach the ridgeline where the track 
joins the pilgrimage route running north 
to south. Wind tears the mist into plumes, 
opening plunging views over green forest 
valleys and rumpled ridges. 

Heading south along Omine Okugake 
Path, the sound of a gong reverberates 
through the trees. Following the noise 
through the forest I find a man being 
dangled over a cliff by his ankles. 

A yamabushi holds the man’s legs, while 
two others, dressed in the white robes of 
mountain priests, hold a rope tied around 
his shoulders. They hold him there, 
suspended head-first above the abyss while 
he confesses his sins. This is the Nishi no 
Nozoki, or Insight from the West, a test to 
gauge the purity of your intention and one 
of the many rituals yamabushi perform on 
the mountain. The yamabushi use the rope 
to haul the man back up and slap him on 
the back, grinning. Noticing me, they make 
motions indicating they’d be happy to dangle 
me off the mountain next. I smile and back 


away. The purity of my intention is to get 
out of here alive. 

I reach the temple set on the 1,719-metre 
summit of Mount Omine, also known as 
Sanjogatake. The original temple was built in 
the early eighth century; this structure, 
replacing a temple lost to fire, dates from 
1706. It’s an austere cedar building, wood 
weathered to grey, hunkered beneath a vast 
tile roof. The yamabushi I’d seen earlier at 
the cliff arrive and beckon me inside. The 
interior is dim, smelling of the incense that 
burns in a large brass urn. One by one the 
yamabushi toss a coin into a slotted wooden 
chest before the stark, simple altar, clapping 
their hands a few times before clasping them 
in prayer. Formalities completed, they open 
a bottle of sake and press a full cup into my 
hands. We pool our mutual language, their 
dozen English words with my dozen 
Japanese. They are on a daytrip and will 
now turn around and head back down the 
mountain. They find it surprising that I’m 
continuing on, especially alone. They top up 
my plastic cup and wish me luck, leaving 
with a complex sequence of bows, 
handshakes and photographs. 

South of the temple the path becomes 
much narrower and rougher. I walk slowly. 
The two cups of sake were a bad idea. The 
path is lined with fine, ankle-high bamboo 
and thick, springy moss, studded with the 
occasional boulder or gnarled tree. This is 
Japanese old-growth forest, a rare sight 
courtesy of the ancient tradition of not 
cutting wood along a pilgrimage route. 

It’s very beautiful, all elements seemingly 
in harmony—the perfect Japanese garden. 




After an 11-kilometre day I arrive at 
Ozasa-no-shuku, a clearing beneath massive 
yew trees. The clearing once contained a 
temple but now holds a red-painted shrine, 
a fire pit, a basic hut (my home for the 
night) and a bronze statue of Zaogongen, 
the manifestation of the Buddhas past, 


5 MORE JAPANESE HIKES 

• The six-day Tateyama-to-Kamikochi 
hike along the length of the Northern 
Alps features Shinto shrines, mountain 
huts and ancient villages at elevations 
of between 2,450 and 3,190 metres. 

• The Yaku-shima traverse is a three- 
day hike crossing a mountainous 
island off the south coast of mainland 
Japan featuring ancient groves of 
yaku-sugi cedar. 

• Mount Poroshiri in Hokkaido, which is 
listed in Kyuya Fukada's 1964 book 

100 Famous Japanese Mountains , 
offers a two-day hike crisscrossing a 
free-flowing river before climbing the 
2,052-metre peak. 

• The Omine mountain range has 
several other (easier) pilgrimage 
routes. The Nakahechi is the most 
popular route, starting in Takijiri and 
passing traditional villages and hot 
springs over four days. 

• For a real Japanese experience join 
the masses toiling overnight up the 
country’s highest mountain and most 
recently classified world heritage area, 
Mount Fuji (3,776 metres). 
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present and future. The statue is two metres 
tall, a fierce thickset figure sheathed in flames 
and wielding a sword. The silence, the moss, 
the neatly spaced rocks and trees dripping with 
water combine to make me feel as if I am 
somewhere far away from the regular world. 

DAY 2 

The next morning the wind howls through 
the yew trees, shunting me sideways, the 
straps of my pack flapping wildly. It s still 
misty but less so than yesterday, with views 
of deeply riven hills seeming to stretch away 
forever, a reminder that two thirds of Japan 
is covered in forest. Setting off along the track 
I pass through a wooden archway marking the 
southern approach to Mount Omine, where 
women can again access the route. 

The path rises steeply, becoming a 
primordial mix of boulders, snaking tree 
roots, thick moss and clumps of 
rhododendron. The first peak is the 
1,780-metre Daifugentake.Thin wooden 
votive tablets lie in piles against the base of a 
tree at the summit, inscribed with yamabushi 
prayers in flowing black calligraphy. Some 
seem fresh, the wood still honey-coloured 
and the ink jet-black, while others are 
rotting and grey, returning to earth. The sun 
breaks through the cloud and cicadas start 
calling, their hypnotic drone rising and 
falling like a wind-up toy. I find myself 
grinning like a loon, wind in my hair. This 
is the Japan I want to see, not the dense, 
gritty cities far below. 

A series of peaks follows: Kunimidake 
(1,655 metres), Hichiyodake (1,584 metres) 
and Gyojagaeridake (1,546 metres).Today s 
hiking is much harder, with sections of 
steep, slippery rock requiring the use of 
chains and ladders until it becomes more like 
climbing than walking. Fortunately, the track 
softens after Gyojagaeridake to gentle hills 
finked with meadows of flowers including 
dense clusters of sweetly scented, star-shaped 
false helleborine. A deer, tawny with white 
spots, bounds away from me on all fours like 
it’s mounted on a pogo stick. 

A sign says it’s only 900 metres to Misen, 
the mountain I’m planning to camp on 
tonight. It’s been a tough day, and the final 
section to the top of the 1,895-metre 
mountain is steep. I’m pushing my hands 
against my knees for a bit of extra 
momentum and groaning as each new uphill 
section is revealed. The climb continues and 
continues, and continues, into the mist. 

I feel like I’ve come nine kilometres, not 
900 metres, and still the mountain rises 
before me. Just when I’m thinking how 
comfortable it would be to lie face flat on 
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the moss beside the path, I see the faint 
shape of a curved roof through the mist. 

I check my watch; the 900 metres has 
taken 90 minutes. 

I had planned to camp the night on the 
summit but a ferocious wind rips through 
the trees, it’s getting late and I'm exhausted. 
Fortunately there’s also a lodge here, Misen- 
goya, a series of sprawling wooden buildings 
like a school camp. A futon in a shared room 
costs a whopping $55.There’s only cold 
water and an institutional ambience, but it’s 
worth every cent as the building shudders 
under the fury of the wind. 

DAY 3 

The next morning the wind still rages and 
the mist is thicker than ever. The track rises 
slowly through ferns, moss and dead pines 
(casualties of a savage typhoon several years 
a 8°)-1 P ass through a large enclosure 
protecting Siebold’s magnolia from deer 
browsing. The rare bush, with its crisp white 
flowers, is famous enough to have earned its 
own special icon on my map. 

Hakkengatake, at 1,915 metres, is the 
track’s highest point and offers a panorama 
of dense mist. I don’t linger. The mist 
precipitates on the trees and is dispatched by 
the wind in a steady shower that soaks my 
boots and taps against my coat and pack 
cover. A landslip has turned a 30-metre 
section of track into a muddy, six-metre- 
deep chute funnelling a trickle of water over 
the edge of the mountain into the mist. 

The only option is a detour up and around 
the slip, laboriously hauling myself up the 
steep mountainside on all fours, face in the 
grass, mud between my fingers. The wind 
howls across my pack, pressing me closer 
to the ground. My pack feels like another 
person draped across my back. The going 
is slow. One slip and I’d fall into the waiting 
chute and be funnelled to oblivion. 

Based on the distances and elevations, 

I had thought this hike would be relatively 
easy. Stupid really—Japan is not a country of 
easy topography. I’d also underestimated how 
mentally tiring this hike would be; since the 
temple at Omine the track has demanded my 
full concentration the entire time. There is no 
room for day-dreaming if you want to avoid 
tripping over rocks, slipping on roots or 
tumbling off ladders. And why had I come 
alone? I thought, being summer, there would 
be plenty of other hikers. Wrong. Only a 
couple of day-walkers so far. If something 
does go wrong, I’ll be in serious trouble. 

By the time I work around the slip and 
back to the path, 30 minutes have passed and 
I’m soaked in a mixture of sweat and water 
from the wet grass. At least it's not raining. 

As the track wends up and down small 
peaks, the rain comes. It slashes in 



horizontally on the wind, soaking through 
the final frontiers of dryness under my coat 
and filling my boots. To make matters worse, 
I m worried I’ve taken a wrong turn. 
Although I have a good map and there are 
generally English signs at track junctions, 
the only signs for the last few hours have 
been in Japanese characters that I can't find 
anywhere on the sheet. My compass 



indicates I m still heading the right direction, 
so I continue on through the slicing rain. 

I’m ecstatic to eventually findYoji-no- 
shuku hut, both as a confirmation of the 
route and to get out of the wind and rain. 

I pour the water out of my boots and wring 
out my socks. 

The hut’s logbook shows few recent 
visitors, apart from an entry in English from 
the day before. A David from Switzerland 
had got lost and spent six hours wandering 
in the rugged forest screaming for help. 

After many desperate attempts to reach a 
peak (where he hoped to find a path), he 
encountered a faint track that eventually led 
to this hut. David was a very grateful man. 
The section of track he got lost on is the 
section I m due to do next. This creates a 
dilemma: do I push on, solo, aware that the 
last hiker to attempt the route became 
hopelessly lost? Or do I do what David did, 
abandon the hike and double-back towards 
Misen to the first turn off the mountain? 

Recalling the landslip behind me I decide 
to continue on, cautiously, with compass 
in-hand and pausing to check for markers 
whenever the route becomes questionable. 

I soon doubt my decision though, as the 
weather gets even worse, squalls bending 
young trees and sending rain into my face 
so hard it stings. My boots refill with water. 
Slowly and methodically I plod past 
Busshogatake (1,804 metres)—the peak 
David had become lost on—and grimly 
continue towards the next, Kujakudake. 

The track gets rougher, with more ropes 
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and chains to scramble up and down, 
the route a stream of water and mud. 

It’s probably a good thing there are no 
views because sheer cliffs border the path 
and I sense it is a long way down. 

Pummelled about the shoulders by wind, 

I move slowly, testing each step and 
handhold before continuing. This isn’t 
fun—it’s not even hiking—it’s rockclimbing 
beneath a waterfall. During the most 
difficult section I get down on my hands 
and bleeding knees, using everything I have 
for purchase on the slippery rock except for 
my teeth. I’m muddy, tired and scared. It is 
very clear how stupid I’ve been to do this 
hike alone, underprepared and with only 
a vague understanding of the weather 
forecast. On a sunny day I suspect this route 
would be tough but wonderful—no traction 
problems and the views over Kansai brushing 
away any fatigue. The only thing keeping me 
going is the knowledge I can’t turn back. 

The final climb to the summit of 
Shakagatake (1,800 metres) is hell. Ropes, 
chains, slick rock, each step offering a 
dozen ways to do myself an injury. Again 
it seems endless, up and up into the mist, 
my boots heavy with water, the wind 
driving rain into my eyes. When I finally 
reach the top I throw back my head and 
yell into the howling void. But I am not 
alone. A fife-size bronze statue of Buddha 
stands at the peak rising from a lotus 
flower, hand raised in peace. 

I know it is all downhill from here, the 
most dangerous cliffs are behind me. As 
soon as I relax and pick up the pace I catch 
my toe on a root and go head-first into the 
bamboo beside the track, further cutting 
my legs. As I fie on the sharp stems 
deciding whether to try and get up, there 
is the slightest movement and a toad 
appears a foot from my face. Fist-sized, 
it watches me with eerie red eyes. I lever 
myself upright and slowly walk on, each 
step heavier than the last. 

The hut at Shinsen-goya is a grim little 
shack with a damp floor and one tiny 
window. It’s the most welcome sight I’ve 
ever seen. I shuck off my wet clothes, climb 
into my sleeping bag and heat up a reviving 
cup of soup. Outside the rain intensifies as 
thunder begins to growl. 

DAY 4 

The dawn brings a cautious lull. With one 
last look back at the lifesaving litde hut I 
leave the Omine Okugake pilgrimage route 
and head towards the hamlet of Zenki. 

The descent out of the mountains is 
initially slow and jarring, but soon improves 
with long stretches of stairs. The wind 
drops, the sun comes out and in no time 
at all I’m in a T-shirt, hat and sunglasses. 


JAPAN'S WINTER WONDERS 

John Morrell from Jindabyne-based adventure travel 
firm Journey into Japan gives Wild the inside track 
on backcountry skiing in the land of the rising sun 

"I first visited Hokkaido, Japan's north island, 
in 1981 and have lived in Furano almost every 
winter since. I come from an Australian ski touring 
background so in those early years I'd go exploring with Japanese mountaineers and 
snowcamp. I remember trying to pack down a base for my tent and being surprised 
that I couldn't because the snow is too light. Hokkaido is so cold and dry, with very 
little wind, that the powder doesn’t really consolidate until spring, meaning even the 
steeper areas are open to fit intermediates because it’s like skiing in slow motion. A 
lot of people think Niseko is Japanese skiing but it’s actually much wetter than central 
areas like Kamui, Tomanu and Asahi-dake. It takes a bit more effort to get first tracks 
now than it did 20 years ago, but the great thing about Japan is the accessibility of 
the backcountry from the resorts. Traverse from the pistes of Furano and you come 
to these wide open alpine glades, where guided tours out of bounds were permitted 
for the first time this year. For an entirely backcountry experience I take people on 
Mount Tokachi, which is just spectacular from mid-January to the end of February 
with consistent powder and almost no avalanche danger. It’s about a two and a half- 
hour skin to the treeline from the carpark-where you sometimes seen mountaineers 
camping-and for me the joy of that climb combined with the pleasure of the run down 
outdoes any slope in the world. If you're fit, you might get four runs in a day, then you 
can head to the hot springs. I prefer to use telemarking gear in the backcountry but a 
lot of people are now using alpine touring bindings on fat powder skis. Unlike in the 
Aussie backcountry, you can wear a down jacket and not worry about getting wet. 
journeyintojapan.com.au 



Yesterday seems like a bad survival video 
compared to today’s jaunt alongside a dear 
mountain stream. 

A few hours later I’m in Zenki, a duster 
of simple wooden buildings where the same 
famil y has offered yamabushi lodgings for 
the last 1,300 years. 

I sit on a stump in sunshine. I’m thinking 
about the mountain priests, how tough they 
must have been, and still are. I remember the 
photocopy in my pack, an account of a 
ShugendS pilgrimage on the same section 
of track I’ve just done. My eye alights on the 
first sentence, in which the chief yamabushi 
explains: ‘When you are concentrating on 


getting past these dangerous places your 
mind is clear. You do not think of money, 
sex, drink or any other distraction. Perhaps 
for only a second you think of nothing. For 
a moment you are in the world of 
nothingness. This is the state of mind you 
must cultivate. The purpose of ShugendO 
is to realise this state of mind and cultivate 
it in everyday life.’ W 

MAP: Shobunsha’s Omine-sanmyaku (No 50) 
covers the entire walk. Lonely Planet’s 
Hiking in Japan has basic track notes and 
information on getting to and from the 
hike by public transport. 
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MARCHING 

on Spion 

A quick jaunt to the summit of Spion Kopje in the 
Alpine National Park revives Ian Trevaskis 



W ithin the jumble of mountains 
that make up the Bogong High 
Plains region lie some striking 
windswept peaks that attract cross-country 
skiers from Falls Creek through winter and 
spring. On these wild and lonely ridges in 
the warmer months, it is easy to imagine 
yourself a wanderer from an ancient time. 

At 1,841 metres, Spion Kopje 
(pronounced spee-on kop-yeh or kee-op 
depending on who you talk to) isn’t the 
highest mountain to be found on the plains. 
It doesn’t loom ominously over the 
landscape like the Victoria’s big fella, Mount 
Bogong, and it lacks the stateliness of 
Mount Feathertop to the south-west, but 
Spion is well worth the walk to stand amid 
the scattering of rocks on its summit and 
gaze across the bleak landscape all around. 
According to the 2008 book Cattlemen of the 
High Country: The Story of the Mountain Cattlemen of 
the Bogongs, the Afrikanns name meaning ‘spy 
hill’ references the site of a battle in which 
Boer forces defeated the British in 1900. 

To reach the summit there are a few 
options. If you’re after a gut-busting toil. 


opt for the Spion Kopje Fire Track that 
climbs steeply from Howmans Gap. If you 
want a much longer, circuitous route, 
follow the Black Possum Spur Track from 
Bogong Power Station up to Mount Arthur, 


across the Grey Hills and past the small 
basin known as the Crows Nest to 
eventually join the Spion Kopje Fire Track. 
For a weekend walk in mid-March, my 
companions and I choose a less arduous 
25-kilometre return route starting at the 
locked gate on the Big River Fire Track 
about 15 minutes by car from Falls Creek 
resort and ending about a kilometre from 
Watchbed Creek near Rocky Valley Dam. 


AND SO IT BEGINS 

We set off along the well-defined 4WD 
track through silent snow gums with a 
chilly breeze blowing from the north¬ 
west. After a short uphill climb we reach 
the area known as The Park, an expansive 
snow plain and the intersection with the 
Kelly Track that leads to the Fitzgerald and 
Kelly huts. 

Turning north, we follow the fire track 
for another kilometre and a half, passing 
a righthand turnoff to Johnston Hut (by 
snow pole 781) and soon after a lefthand 
one to Edmonson Hut (snow pole 786). 

After a kilometre of slow climbing 
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around the western slope of Mount Nelse 
(1,882 metres), the track levels out and 
allows you to catch your breath as it heads 
towards Warby Corner and the Spion Kopje 
Fire Track intersection. 

With Mount Nelse North (1,884 metres) 
only a short stroll to the east, we discard 
daypacks beside the track and amble 
through low-growing grasses, silver daisies 
and alpine mint bushes to the summit. 

After copious photographs of the views 
stretching towards Mount Wills and Omeo 
in the distance, and a clamber over the 
rocks at the base of the trig marker, it's 
back down to the fire track for morning 
tea. Afterwards, it’s only a five and a 
half-kilometre hike to Warby Corner 
and the track to Spion Kopje. 

Three kilometres after turning off the 
Big River Fire Track, we come across the 
unusual sight of a wide channel of water 
leading nowhere. We later discover this is 
the remains of an aqueduct excavated in 
the late 1950s as part of plans to extend 
the Kiewa Valley Hydroelectric Scheme 
catchment area. The project was abandoned 
due to a lack of funding, leaving an ugly 
scar in the pristine landscape. Last year. 
Parks Victoria started the revegetation of 
the area using several species of indigenous 
plants, which will eventually be watered by 
deliberately breaching the aqueduct wall. 

After a brief stop, we continue along the 
wall for a couple of kilometres before 
coming to the base of Spion Kopje. Then 
it is only a short climb (three and a half 
hours after setting out) and we marvel at 
the views from the summit all the way to 
the fire tower at Mount Hotham.To the 
north-west lies Bogong Village and Lake 
Guy, while the Grey Hills and brooding 
Mount Bogong emerge from the clouds 
to the north. The vistas spread out before 


SKIING SPION 



Ben in high-speed mode 


Ben Derrick, a Falls Creek Resort land 
manager and former Australian cross¬ 
country ski champion, describes the 
route under the cover of snow 

"The walk to Spion in summer is a big 
day, but on skating skis you can be out 
enjoying the magnificent views over 
the plains and exploring the nooks and 
crannies in a morning. The conditions are 
usually best in early to mid-September 
when the sunny days and frosty nights 
create that 'hero snow', though you do 
have to be prepared for the weather 
to change quickly. The Bogong High 
Plains are relatively safe in the context 
of Australian ski touring, and the mobile 
phone coverage is good, but fog can 
be disorientating even if you know the 
area like the back of your hand. Starting 
out from the Nordic trailhead at Windy 
Corner you head along Watchbed Creek 

us are made all the more remarkable by the 
ridgelines and spurs marching away to the 
horizon, thickly spiked with dead trees 
from past bushfires like the stubble on an 
old cattleman’s chin. 

As we take lunch in the lee of a jumble 
of rocks below the trig marker, my gaze is 
repeatedly drawn back to the rugged peaks 
fanning out from Australia’s most famous 
ridge—the Great Dividing Range. 


and climb the Paralyser, which actually 
isn’t a tough hill if you have the muscles 
of an intermediate skier. When the terrain 
opens out at The Park above the treeline 
you have a nice ski around the shoulder 
of Hollands Knob, later followed by a 
tricky climb over the shoulder of Mount 
Nelse. From to top of Mount Nelse North, 
the highest peak on the plains, you can 
see all the way to Mount Kosciuszko 
and back to the jagged peaks of Mount 
Feathertop. On to Warby Corner and 
then it’s an easy ski along big ridgelines 
to Spion Kopje. The resort is around 
18 kilometres away by then and I love 
the feeling of spiritual remoteness, it's 
almost like a moonscape in winter. I can 
skate it in an hour but a lot of people are 
carrying their gear for snowcamping and 
will overnight at Edmonson Hut. Mount 
Nelse offers harder downhill skiing than 
you'll find in Victoria’s resorts, including 
a massive cornice on the south-eastern 
side that's great fun. On the way back 
you can stop at Johnston Hut, which is 
a very special place, and drop into Crows 
Nest and Timms Lookout. Even if you’re 
skiing in a group there are enough safe 
gullies that you can make your own 
tracks. Probably only a few hundred 
people do the tour each season." 


Retracing our steps, we make it back to 
the locked gate just as the late afternoon air 
is beginning to chill, pleased to have 
escaped into the alpine grasslands without 
coming up against the region’s famously 
fickle weather. W 


MAPS: Coverage is provided by Spatial 
Vision’s 1:50,000 Bogong Alpine Area 
guide and iPhone app 
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Previous page: Burnt-out and contorted forest red gum in 
Oxley Wild Rivers National Park. Clockwise from left: Wattle in 
Booderee National Park; Swamp tea tree in Gulaga National 
Park; Water gum in Brisbane Water National Park; Mountain 
grey gum in South East Forests National Park 


Illawarra-based Matt Smith is a self-taught 
photographer fascinated by the ability of weather 
and light to reveal hidden features of the 
landscape. His previous work has been shortlisted 
for the international Wildlife Photographer of the 
Year competition and featured in the Bureau of 
Meteorology calendar. Stormlightphotography.com.au 
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Into the green 


The Tarkine wilderness soaks into the skin and mind of 
Elizabeth Claire Alberts on a short trip to north-west Tasmania 



A fter barreling over a gravel road for 
about an hour, we park up in the lee 
of some leatherwood trees. My pulse 
quickens as I leap out to gather my gear; we 
have officially entered the Tarkine. From 
here, we’U walk 40 minutes to Tiger Ridge, 
the basecamp for Tasmania’s multi-day 
rainforest walk. 

At the time of writing there is one open- 
cut iron-ore mine and around 30 exploration 
licences active in this mineral-rich region, 
which is also the world’s second largest tract 
of temperate rainforest after that of western 
Canada. My imagination first wandered here 
while listening to Bob Brown describe the 
Tarkine’s cathedral-like trees, pure air and 
endangered wildlife. Unfortunately, my 


imagination didn’t stretch to what to pack, 
and as a first-timer in Tassie I have it 
completely wrong. Unlike my locally born 
companions, I’m carrying a clean cotton 
shirt as instead of a quick-dry one, a 
windbreaker instead of a rain jacket, and 
neither thermals nor beanie. Then there is 
my extra, unnecessary daypack. 

Once I step inside the rainforest, however, 
I forget about my bags and what I did or 
didn’t bring. I stare through layers of old- 
growth trees as the wind ripples the canopy 
carrying the calls of black currawongs. I now 
understand how the Tarkine tempted our 
guide Trevor away from a profitable 
landscaping business in Hobart. 

We cross John Lynch Creek via a myrde 


log and hike up a steep, moss-covered hill. 

I quickly learn that it’s best to step on the 
leaf litter rather than the slippery wood and 
rock. I’m careful to avoid the funnel-shaped 
mounds that mark where tiny freshwater 
crayfish have burrowed to the water table 
to munch on rotting wood. 

The rainforest thickens as we walk, and 
the trees grow so tall that I have to crane 
my neck to see their tops. The blue canvas 
tents and longhouse of Tiger Ridge 
materialise out of the green, along with a 
composting toilet and cast-iron fireplace. 

The following morning, after a night of 
howling wind and lashing rain, I don my 
most waterproof apparel and borrow a 
trekking pole for the trip to Lonely Ridge. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

- The Tarkine provides habitat for 
around 60 rare and threatened species 

- While around 80 per cent of the area 
is protected from logging, less than five 
is protected from mining 

- The 154-hectare mine opened at 
Nelson Bay River last year is expected 
to provide four million tonnes of iron 
ore in 10 years 

- At the time of writing, lobby group 
Save the Tarkine awaits the verdict 
of its February court action against 
the Riley Creek mine approval, which 
raised the question of whether the 
federal environment minister can legally 
rely on a state-managed assessment 
of environmental impacts without 

first considering conservation advice 
C savethetarkine. org) 

- Eight members of the Responsible 
Runners clean-beach initiative ran 

130 kilometres across the Tarkine over 
seven days in January, while carrying 
their own supplies and shooting a 
short film due to be screened in July 
( responsiblerunners. org) 

- A crowdfunded documentary 
currently in production, entitled Battle 
for the Tarkine: The Last Stand, is 
capturing the beauty of the area's 
waterfalls, flowering fungi and elusive 
wildlife with the help of drone cameras 
( throughthetreesandtheforest.com.au) 
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Kazoo drank too much lambrusco and wandered deep into the 
rainforest to take photographs of the stars - it took two days 
and nights for a rescue helicopter to find him 


The track to this spectacular outcrop is less 
than a year old, making me one of the first 
30 or so people to walk it. If you veer 
20 metres off the trail, it’s possible you’re the 
first human in that particular spot. Historians 
don’t believe Aboriginal Australians inhabited 
this section of theTarkine, only passing 
through it to reach the coastal regions. 

My entire body jolts when I hear the 
rumble of an aircraft, which is probably a 
sightseeing plane but could also be miners 
in a metal detector-equipped helicopter. 

If the mining corporations had their way, 

95 per cent of theTarkine wilderness would 
be gashed and quarried, including the trail 
beneath my feet. With this in mind, every 
tree, every leaf and every fern frond feels 
precious. The rain doesn’t bother me as I 
admire the rare myrtle beeches, sassafras 
and celery top pines as well as a variety 
of mosses, lichens and fungi. There are 
even 500-year-old eucalyptus trees. 

The trail is not the easiest, with logs to 
hop and branches to duck, but the spongy 
duff is gentle on the knees. I find myself 
sinking deep into the mud more than once, 
but the sun makes an appearance as we reach 
our lunch spot at one of the area’s many 
tannin-tinged creeks. 

The threat of the wind and rain picking 
up again, which would put us in firing line 
of falling branches and increase our impact 
on the land around the track to an 
unacceptable level for our guide, put and 
end to the plan to reach Lonely Ridge today. 

We double back the way we came but 
I notice completely different things this time, 
including a purple-colored fungus, a celery 
top sapling and a giant eucalypt on its side. 

I repeatedly ask the others if we’re actually 
on the same track, but it’s only when we reach 
the crest of the hill that we take an alternate 
route. We come to one of the motion sensor 
cameras set up to photograph Tassie devils, 
strung between two trees with a container 
of whiffy mutton meat dangling in front. 
Before these were installed, experts didn’t 
know devils lived in theTarkine, let alone 
that it is the last disease-free stronghold of 
the species. Come evening, the five of us 
warm our hands around the fire as 
raindrops patter the longhouse roof. 

We drink Tasmanian pinot noir while our 
guide entertains us with tales about the 
next track on our agenda, named after 
a=visiting Japanese student called Kazoo. 
Apparently, Kazoo drank too much 
lambrusco and wandered deep into the 
rainforest to take photographs of the stars. 

It took two days and nights for a rescue 
helicopter to find him, shivering beneath 
a shelter of fern fronds. 

As soon as I step on Kazoo’s Track I 
understand how easy it would be to get lost, 


GET A TASTE OF THE TARKINE 

- Tarkine Trails runs four and six-day 
rainforest walks October through April, 
as well as specialist Tasmanian devil 
research trips, tarkinetrails.com.au 

- Tasmanian Expeditions runs a 
six-day Tarkine & North Coast tour 
including a cruise on the Pieman River. 
tasmanianexpeditions.com.au 

- Corinna Wilderness Experience offers 
solar-powered cabin accommodation 
and kayak hire at the southern gateway 
to the Tarkine. corinna.com.au 

- Tarkine Wilderness Lodge in the 
north offers three luxurious suites as a 
base for guided walks and Arthur River 
excursions, tarkineiodge.com.au 


especially at night. We wander through 
labyrinths of hardwood trees, ferns and 
vines. The rain beats at my not-so-waterproof 
jacket and into my fleece, but the walk is 
worth it. As we get closer to the Huskisson 
River the eucalypts thin out and giant 
myrtles take their place. I stop to admire a 
400-year-old tree nicknamed Mother Myrtle 
because of a womb-like opening in its trunk 
that you can climb inside. 

After lunch, we refill our water bottles 
with the river’s sweet-tasting water and start 
the trek back to camp. Instead of walking 


as one big group, we decide to spread apart 
to experience some one-on-one time with 
the rainforest. At first I’m a little worried 
I’ll get lost, and the trail will have to be 
renamed Elizabeth's Track, but I relax as my 
feet pound a rhythm into the earth. The spicy 
fragrance of sassafras fills my nostrils and 
I listen closely to the bell-like tweets of 
green rosellas. I gaze at the broad trunks 
of the ancient trees, thinking of the centuries 
it took them to grow. A few times, I do 
find myself a few steps off the trail, but it 
does not take long to locate the pink 
ribbon markers. 

It starts raining on our return to Tiger 
Ridge, transforming the campsite into 
something of a mud bath overnight. The 
next morning we tiptoe down the soggy 
trail to John Lynch Creek to find that it has 
become a raging river and the log we used 
earlier as a bridge is submerged. I shiver as 
I watch the others stumble waist-deep into the 
torrent. After a quick river survival lesson— 
if you fall let go of your pack and quickly 
raise your legs—I strip down to my 
underwear and step into the chilly water. 

The current is so strong that it doesn’t even 
feel like we’re moving as we cross in train 
formation, but eventually we reach the 
opposite bank. As we shuffle out from 
beneath the rainforest canopy, the sun 
emerges and beats down on the gravel road. 
The heat feels good on my soaked skin, but 
my heart already aches for theTarkine. W 
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M oment of truth number 36,” 

says Steve, squatting beside me, 
swilling the remains of his 
muesli from a cup. The others laugh and 
I join them, though my sense of jocularity 
is not entirely genuine. I lean down on the 
pump and draw it slowly upward, then 
repeat the action several times, all the time 
waiting for the unmistakable hiss of 
escaping air. As the others—Steve Pearce, 
Rob Conroy and Mike Handley—casually 
scrutinise my handiwork, I stop pumping, 
twist the valve shut and exhale slowly. The 
early morning mist is beginning to clear 
and I’m hopeful that my efforts to patch 
up my craft—now nicknamed the Yellow 
Submarine—will yield a greater degree 
of success than the previous day. Against 
all odds I have faith she will stay afloat 
for another five days, she has to. 

A PLAN IS HATCHED 

When Rob first mentioned the idea of 
paddling down a Tasmanian river last spring 
our team of novices took little time to 
decide that the Arthur would be that river. 

It is easily accessible, has manageable 
rapids, and just happens to be located in 
some of the most pristine temperate forest 
anywhere on the planet—theTarkine. 


With a week to travel roughly 140 kilometres, 
the journey would be leisurely but enough of 
a challenge to make it worthwhile. Even with 
low water levels, there should be enough flow 
to give us a good ride. 

DAY 1: FARQUHARS BRIDGE TO 
RELAPSE CREEK 

We wave goodbye to our kindly driver 
Dave Reid, a retired outdoor educator, at 
Farquhars Bridge and start paddling 
westward. We make an odd-looking flo tilla 
of three inflatable kayaks and one hardshell. 
Mike’s blue, inflatable pack-raft is dubbed 
Tight and Shiny, Rob’s inflatable kayak is 
the Green Hornet, Steve’s hardshell the Red 
Devil and my vessel the aforementioned 
‘Yellow Submarine’. We look like The 
Wiggles on tour. 

Giant trees stand proudly shoulder-to- 
shoulder along the riverbank and the early 
afternoon sun is a silver ball in a cloudless 
sky. Almost immediately we spy a small 
head bobbing across the river’s surface. 

The head belongs to a small tiger snake 
lazily swimming through the warm water. 

At the same time, I start to notice water 
pooling beneath me and realise my second¬ 
hand kayak may not be quite the bargain 
I thought it was. 


DAY 2: RELAPSE CREEK TO NEASEY 
CREEK 

Waking early, I test the previous evening’s 
repairs to my kayak floor. To the amazement 
of all, liberal dollops of glue and gaffer tape 
seem to have cured the problem. 

Spirits are high when, within an hour, 
we float past the remains of the shattered 
Hilders Bridge. Without too much effort, 
we re averaging a steady three kilometres 
per hour. 

We stop for lunch and watch Rob 
rummage through his kayak for a full 
20 minutes, accompanied by a string of 
expletives. It turns out half of our lunch 
supplies are safely in the boot of the car. 

My earlier confidence turns to despair 
when we resume paddling, as the entire 
left side of my kayak starts to lose air. I 
somehow stay afloat until we reach camp, 
but my new drybags have failed. Everything 
is wet. Feeling rather despondent, I wring 
out my clothes, sleeping bag and assorted 
bags of food and start re-patching the kayak 
while the others do a spot of fishin g 

DAY 3: NEASEY CREEK TO THE HUT 

I test my handiwork for a second time and 
find that while the main compartments are 
leak-free, the inflatable floor section is far 
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from it. I decide to do away with it 
completely, and instead use my Therm-A- 
Rest as a makeshift replacement. 

Instandy I’m sitting higher than at any 
point in the previous two days and find 
myself gliding, rather than struggling, 
downstream. We enjoy a couple of hours 
of leisurely paddling, but by mid-morning 
begin to encounter sections of shallow 
water that require plenty of coaxing and 
jostling of craft. 

By late morning, the constant dragging 
of our kayaks over moss-covered rocks has 
taken its toll. Steve’s boat is now filling 
with water through a previously repaired 
gash, and it steadily sinks until his spray 
skirt is dragging in the water as he paddles. 

Around noon I follow Steve’s line down a 
set of rapids and watch him ever-so-slowly 
tip over. After being pushed into a jumble 
of branches he eventually wrestles himself 
out of the kayak. I spot his camera floating 
off downstream and chase after it. Mike, 
meanwhile, has disembarked and scrambled 
across a staircase of rocks to help Steve and 
rescue the remainder of his belongings. 

We regroup a couple of minutes later and 
begin searching for Steve’s tripod and 
sunglasses—without success. 

We decide to take a break and seek out 
some shade on an island of rocks covered 
in low scrub. While the rest of us savour 
our half-ration lunch, Steve performs some 
repairs using a stove, an old drink bottle, 
some gaffer tape and a spork. 

Half an hour later, all vessels afloat, 
another small set of rapids claims the next 
victim. Rob is suddenly holding two pieces 
of paddle, the shaft snapped in two. The 
rushing water blocks out Rob’s words, but 
there is no mistaking the look on his face. 
Yet more ingenuity is called for and with 
the aid of a Leatherman the paddle is 
repaired 10 minutes later, albeit 
considerably shorter. 

Drama on hold for a moment, I watch 
greater cormorants and white-bellied sea 
eagles swooping above us. Occasionally 
I spy wedge-tailed eagles high overhead, 
and pick out yellow-tailed black cockatoos 
in the treetops. We are constantly 
surrounded by stands of giant sassafras, 
blackwood, myrtle and dogwood. Tasmania 
is home to some giant trees and theTarkine 
is home to the tallest of them all—the 
ancient Eucalyptus oblique. Below the giants, 
the understory is a patchwork of rich green 
ferns and sphagnum. In such serenity, our 
worries and frustrations about equipment 
and food fade away. 


When we pass the Savage River slurry 
pipeline it’s the first evidence of human 
interference in nearly two days. The 
pipeline is an engineering marvel, 
transporting iron ore nearly 90 kilometres 
from the Savage River mines to Port Latta 
on the north-west coast, and in harsh 


juxtaposition to our otherwise untouched 
surroundings. 

A stiff breeze hits us as we round a bend 
in the river late in the afternoon. We spot 
an abandoned hut on the lefthand side, 
overlooking the most impressive rapids so 
far. A quick reconnaissance reveals the 


We decide to stretch our legs and amble uphill to Sumac 
Lookout for a bird's eye view of what we just paddled 
down - a wide, silvery ribbon running through a dense 
emerald forest home to devils and tigers 
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rapids are runnable and I dash over the 
metre-high lip. The others follow dose 
behind, then we climb back up and make 
camp close to the hut. I spot another tiger 
snake meandering across the small patch 
of lawn near the hut and Mike points out 
a scorpion noseying around our feet, but 
even these critters can't bother us once we 
get a curry cooking and open the port. 

DAY 4:THE HUTTO RAPID RIVER 

“It was nine degrees last night,” comments 
Mike as we stand around the fire holding 
cups of hot tea close to our chests and 
looking out for overly curious scorpions. 
The rapids we descended the previous 
evening are shrouded in a fine mist, and 
the overcast sky is thick and ominous. 
Further downriver, beyond the hubbub of 
the rapids, I can see long stretches of glassy 
water, but nobody rushes. We clearly won’t 
be entering the water until the sun has 
burned through the early morning mist. 

It's just before noon when we pass under 
Tayatea Bridge. The original bridge built in 
1969 was washed away in 2007 and 
recently replaced with new logs of thick 
concrete and rebar. We pass remnants of the 
1969 bridge further downstream—giant 
spans over a metre in diameter that have 
been washed down the river like toothpicks 
in a drainpipe. 

A strong tailwind helps us maintain a 
pace of five kilometres per hour in the 
afternoon through some pleasant rapids, 
giving me the chance to admire the 


low-set vegetation of the Milkshake Hills 
and the copious birdlife. Between us we 
spot plenty of ducks and sea eagles, as 
well as an azure kingfisher and even an 
orange-bellied parrot. 

An hour before dusk we pass the 
confluence of the Arthur and Rapid River, 
which we rename Sluggish Creek. 

DAY 5: RAPID RIVER TO STEPHENS 
RIVULET 

We wake to another melancholic sky, 
but by the time we're ready to depart, 
sunlight is glancing off the water and 
it looks set to be another hot day. 


Throughout the journey, the banks have 
been littered with great trees that must 
have tumbled out of the mountains 
during storms and then washed 
downstream. At points, broken trees lie 
on top of each other, indicating that 
floodwaters can reach 10 metres above 
the current waterline. Today, the 
riverbanks resemble graveyards of fallen 
trees, their boughs strangely contorted 
and exfoliated from years of abuse by 
the elements. 

It is under one of these boughs that 
I soon find myself rather uncomfortably 
wedged. I lean backward, and the current 
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Breakfast tit 
Raprid River 


pushes my kayak beneath the branches 
and out from under me. I watch it pop 
up on the other side, floating off 
downstream, and start swimming 
furiously to catch up with it. “I think 
we’ll portage this section,” comes the 
chorus from my companions. 

A low distant rumble of mining trucks 
presages the next landmark on our 
journey—the Kanunnah Bridge. Arriving 
at the bridge we decide to stretch our 
legs and amble uphill to Sumac Lookout 
for a bird’s eye view of what we just 
paddled down—a wide, silvery ribbon 
running through a dense emerald forest 
home to devils and tigers. 

After the bridge the vegetation changes. 
The giant trees are replaced by smaller 
scrub, with plenty of ferns, flaxes and 
mosses nestled among the limestone 
outcrops. 

Feeling more than pleased with our 
efforts, we find a near-idyllic campsite on 
a bend in the river—a beach of pebbles 
and sand—and I opt not to bother setting 
up my tarp. With a clear night sky the 
stars far exceed my expectations. 

DAY 6: STEPHENS RIVULET TO 
FRANKLAND RIVER JUNCTION 

I wake at dawn to see the sun bouncing 
off the water’s hoary surface. We glide 


for an hour along the glassiness before 
encountering some of the best rapids of 
the trip. Higher water levels and tighter 
kinks in the river provide faster currents 
and long stretches of rapids, allowing us 
to travel quicker than before. 

We soon arrive at Turk’s Landing 
campsite, 30 kilometres from where 
we breakfasted. Suffice to say we’re all 
a little weary by the time we sit down 
for our final supper. 

DAY 7: FRANKLAND RIVER 
JUNCTION TO ARTHUR RIVER 
TOWNSHIP 

The sky on our final morning is 
ash-grey, but with deep water and an 
unexpected breeze behind our backs we 
steadily edge towards our destination. 
We paddle slowly, and I sense we are all 
keen to prolong the experience of being 
on this river. I feel privileged; there is 
no other word for it. I’m in two minds. 
Half of me wants to share this 
experience for others to enjoy, and half 
wants to keep it secret. IK 


MAPS: Tasmaps’ 1; 100,000 maps of 
Arthur River and Nelson Bay should be 
sufficient for most purposes. Greater detail 
is found in the 1:25,000 series sheets 
3644, 3444, 3445, 3244, 3045. 



Kayaking expeditions in 
Tasmania’s Wilderness 
World Heritage Area 

www.roaring40skayaking.com.au 



$200 p/p discount for trips booked 
prior to 31 July 2014* 
[Promo Code; WLD1415j 
(•Not valid for Dec 28 2014 
& Jan 4 2015 departures) 
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Tom Kirsop reminisces about 

at the peak of the dam-building 


wesome, daunting, intimidating. 

Not the rapids, though they were 
thrilling enough, but the excavations 
for the foundations of the dam. 

We had pulled our canoe up to the wall 
of the cofferdam, the watertight enclosure 
used to pump dry the surrounding body of 
water, and looked over into the black hole 
of dam construction. The chasm in which 
the foundations of the Warragamba Dam 
would be constructed cut deep into the 
sandstone floor of the gorge. The cofferdam 
held back the river's flow, which was then 
carried in a diversion tunnel through the 
rock wall of the gorge and discharged 
downstream. Below us, around 3,000 
ant-like workmen and their excavation 
equipment buzzed about in all directions. 
How had we come to this point? 

When whitewater canoeing slowly got 
going in the late 1940s, Burragorang Valley 


and the Warragamba Gorge were the places 
to be. You could hire a truck—not many 
people had cars in those days—to transport 
you and your canoe from Sydney to the 
northern end of the valley on a Friday 
afternoon, then paddle through the gorge 
and reach flat water at Penrith on Sunday 
afternoon. It was a canoeist's dream; paddle 
some of the best whitewater in the state and 
be home in time for work on Monday. That 
dream was shattered when dam construction 
commenced in 1950. 

In 1954, when I was a new member of 
the River Canoe Club, the Warragamba was 
folklore. To look at a map of the river and its 
catchment was inspiring, let alone listening 
to people’s stories. Three rivers drained the 
^enormous catchment and converged to form 
the Warragamba. The longest tributary was 
the Wollondi||ly, rising near Crookwell in the 
.southern tablelands and flowing past 


Goulburn before dropping into the wider 
Burragorang Valley. Burragorang was 
beautiful, enclosed by great cliffs of brown 
and yellow sandstone. The Wollondilly was 
joined part way down the valley by the 
Nattai, flowing in from the east at Mittagong 
in the southern highlands, and then by the 
Cox some distance further north. At the 
Cox-Wollondilly junction the name of the 
river changed to the Warragamba and the 
valley quickly narrowed to become 
Warragamba Gorge, a slot with high vertical 
sandstone walls and steep narrow banks 
providing litde room to pitch a tent. 

Not wanting to miss out on paddling the 
most impressive gorge in New South Wales, 
and seeing no point in asking the water 
authority for permission, my wife Margaret 
and I decided to take the risk of getting 
through the construction site. Our trip 
proved to be the last on the Warragamba. . 
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THEN & NOW 

Lynn Parker, vice president of the NSW 
River Canoe Club, talks to Wild 

“I live for paddling and have been 
involved with the club for 36 years. 

My daughter Ali even got married 
on the bank of the Herbert River in 
Queensland last year, followed by a 
honeymoon paddle with her guests. 
Most of what we do as a club is 
recreational kayaking but we also 
have members competing in everything 
from sprint to freestyle to marathon 
events, some representing Australia 
Paddy Pallin hatched the plan for the 
club beside the Shoalhaven in 1935 
and I think today's 100 or so members 
are looking for the same escape and 
different perspective of the bush that 
he was. We may be limited by dams 
around the place but there is actually 
more to experience because modern 
plastic kayaks have opened up bigger 
and more complex sections of rivers. 

I think people are just as adventurous 
and brave as in the days of Australia's 
pioneer paddlers, and we regularly get 
30 people on multi-day trips along the 
Shoalhaven, the Nymboida and the 
rivers of the Snowy Mountains. When 
people first join the club, we start them 
off with trips on the Barrington before 
moving on to the Murrumbidgee. One 
of my most memorable trips was on the 
Snowy after it started running again in 
2011, though it can be pretty fast¬ 
flowing when the dam is released so 
it's not for everybody. The club’s next 
safari is in October, when we'll spend 
a week paddling through the Victorian 
high country down to the Mitta Mitta” 
Rivercanoeclub. org 

DID YOU KNOW? 

Paddle NSW recently launched a free 
online version of its touring guide. 
Designed to be updated by users, the 
portal includes maps, photos and real¬ 
time weather data as well as details 
on access points and camping spots. 
waterwaysguide.org.au 


We started on the Wollondilly, a little 
upstream of its junction with the Cox, 
one morning in December. The river had a 
good flow and the pressure waves reached 
up to a metre and a half after it joined the 
Cox and narrowed. This added to the 
excitment of navigating some big drops and 
twisting rock gardens as the Warragamba cut 
its gorge in a north-flowing line. 

We opted to shoot the biggest waves and 
drops solo as these could quickly swamp 
our two-man Canadian canoe with bow 
paddler up front. This was before the days 
of fibreglass or polyethylene, when we used 
beautiful timber canoes crafted in the 
Canadian First Nations style. These 15-foot- 
long canoes featured an upturned bow and 
stern with 40 ribs of spotted gum 
supporting the canvas-covered planking, 


which had a final protection from the rocks 
of 10-centimetre-thick hardwood rubbing 
strakes. Weighing about 70 kilograms, these 
canoes were built for strength, whereas 
lighter ‘framed-up’ canoes or kayaks broke 
quickly on the rocks in big water. 

After the Warragamba rapids, we arrived 
at a couple of kilometres of flat water that 
was being held back by the cofferdam. As 
we looked down over the excavation area, 
the extent of the challenge we had 
undertaken dawned on us. There was no 
alternative but to portage our punishingly 
heavy canoe through the vast construction site. 

After some hours and much difficulty, we 
managed to haul the canoe and gear down 
the rocky sloping wall of the cofferdam. 
Workmen stared at us in amazement as we 
dragged our craft across the path of trucks 
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I and bulldozers. Most of the labourers were 
I part of the wave of southern European 
I migrants brought to Australia to ‘build the 
I country’ after the second world war. 

I Eventually the yell from the foreman came: 

I “What the bloody hell are you guys doing 
I here, don't you know there's a dam being 
| built?" When we replied with feigned 
I surprise, he commanded his staff to help 
] speed us on our way. Four Italian workmen 
obliged and helped us carry the canoe, and 
I our metal drums of supplies, a kilometre 
I through the dam workings to where the 
I diversion tunnel discharged the river flow. 

One more obstacle remained in the form 
I of a 15-metre-high weir built in 1939 to 
I augment Sydney's water supply. A second 
I diversion tunnel had since been built to 
I carry the river's flow through the gorge 
I wall and around the weir so that the 
I upstream dam constructions were not 
I flooded. After paddling a long pool to the 
I concrete wall of the former weir, we had to 
I drag the canoe up the side of the gorge and 
I then down again into a free-flowing 
I Warragamba. To say we were exhausted hy 
I late afternoon would be an understatement, 

I but a flat paddle to Penrith lie ahead. 

LOOKING BACK 

I Sixty years after paddling those 20 kilometres 
I of exciting whitewater, I wish the adventure 
I still existed for today’s canoeists. Before 
Australia’s biggest dam for supplying 
domestic water was completed in 1959 it 
was still possible to canoe the Wollondilly 
from Goodman's Ford north of Goulburn 
down to a soon-to-be submerged hamlet 
called Bimlow. It was a delightful 
60-kilometre trip of fast-flowing races 


CANOE-VOLUTION 

Travis Frenay, 
director of 
Paddle & 
Portage 
Canoes, 
reflects on the 
evolution of 
the canoe. 

"Some modern boats are so specialised 
they can only do one thing, but do it 
infinitely better than any canoe 50 
years ago, and these days it's pretty 
common to buy one canoe that is 
a fraction of the weight of previous 
models and have it be the only one 
you ever own. It might sound like I'm 
depicting older boats as inferior, but 
the model I’d actually recommend 
for a multi-day trip down river is as 
connected to canoeing history as you 
can get: the 'Prospector'. I regularly 
paddle one with my family (three of 
us plus a dog plus four days’ gear) in 
tandem, solo and in whitewater. Rosco, 
B-line and Australis each have their 
own unique designs to handle the 
rigours of use in Australia but one that 

and rock gardens, but lacking the drops of 
the Warragamba. Together with other club 
members I made this trip in 1956 and 
1958 while the valley floor was being 
cleared in preparation for flooding, which 
seemed an ugly end to such a beautiful vista. 

Today, sightseers can view the valley 
flooded by the waters of the dam from 
several lookouts. It’s still beautiful, still 
inspiring, but hard to imagine the rapids 


is mind-blowingly different to anything 
else in the world is Rosco Canoes' 
Caninghi—a motor-compatible canoe/ 
dingy-hybrid. Overseas manufacturers, 
meanwhile, seem to be expanding the 
composite canoe market with different 
combinations of materials such as 
fibreglass, Kevlar, Innegra, S-glass, 
carbon fibre, polyester, hemp and even 
bamboo. The paddlesports industry 
has suffered a huge loss, however, 
with the discontinuation of Royalex, 
a plastic introduced in the early 1970s 
that became the material of choice for 
most whitewater hulls and many touring 
canoes. Australia doesn’t seem to have 
many existing portage routes between 
waterways, so I'm looking to establish 
some. I’ve spent quite a bit of time 
scouring maps, scoping Google Earth, 
chatting to locals and reading paddling 
books. I’ve got my kit worked out-my 
carry weight comes in at just over 30 
kilograms including a 14.4-kilogram 
Kevlar solo canoe. The only downside is 
walking off-track with a 15-foot object 
on my shoulders, though it should offer 
good protection from drop bears.” 

beneath. Warragamba was the first major 
whitewater canoeing river to be dammed 
but others soon followed, including the 
Snowy Mountains rivers in the 1950s. 

My wife Margaret went on to become the 
first woman to canoe the Snowy River in 
1957 before it was dammed along with the 
Tumut at Blowering, the Eucumbene near 
Providence Portal and the upper 
Murrumbidgee at Tantangara. In the 
1970s, the Mitta Mitta was dammed near 
Dartmouth, followed by the lower 
Shoalhaven and tributaries of the Macquarie. 

The race to canoe these rivers before they 
were dammed led to the development of 
high-tech plastic kayaks perfect for smaller 
and steeper rivers, and even waterfalls. 
Together with the increased affordability 
of cars and improved access roads, this new 
technology put an end to the days of sliding 
70-kilogram boats and 15-litre drums filled 
with gear down 300-metre gorges. In the 
old days we would fit a purpose-built frame 
for up to eight big Canadian canoes to a hire 
truck, then cover it with a tarpaulin and 
straw-filled hessian bags to sit on. 

The limits of annual leave made it 
traditional for us to canoe the Snowy River 
in several sections, the most challenging trip 
being from the Thredbo junction above 
Jindabyne to Dalgety. The granite gorge 
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THE CONTROVERSY CONTINUES 


By mid-2015 a state government 
taskforce is due to complete its cost- 
benefit analysis of a proposal to raise 
the wall of Warragamba Dam. This is the 
second stage of an inquiry into ways to 
. reduce the risk to residents of western 
Sydney in the event of a major flood. If 
the estimated $1 bn project goes ahead, 
the dam wall could be raised by up to 23 
metres and Lake Burragorong extended 
dramatically as a result. Environmental 
groups such as the Colong Foundation 


for Wilderness argue this would have a 
devastating effect on parts of the Greater 
Blue Mountains World Heritage Area. 
Around 7,500 hectares of bushland behind 
the dam would be inundated, depositing 
sediment in the lower reaches of the 
Kowmung, Cox and Nattai rivers and 
eroding their banks. Aboriginal sites and 
the Mount Solitary walking track would be 
damaged, as well as the largest remaining 
stand of the endangered Camden white 
gum. dontraisethedam.com 



below Jindabyne was particularly difficult 
before the relief of the plains between 
Dalgety and Bungarby. I vividly remember 
trekking in to check out the blocked drops 
lower down the Snowy, which were hell for 
a traditional canoe but fantastic in a modern 
kayak. Some would access the river after this 
section by lowering their canoe down the 
250-metre ridge at Rodney, near the Delegate 
River junction. This led to 100 kilometres of 
raucous rapids before MacKillops Bridge, the 
only crossing between Jindabyne and Orbost 
on the coast. On the way, we had to portage 
the Currawong and Little River waterfalls. 

The former comprised a series of 
interconnected smaller falls cutting a narrow 
granite slot and dropping about 50 metres in 
500—one hell of a portage. Then we came to 
the 15-metre drop at the Little River 
junction, which does not sound all that 
grand until you see the whole Snowy going 
over it in a single vertical drop. 

Our last section was another 100 
kilometres of fast, twisting granite rapids and 
big drops. The upper Murrumbidgee offered 
similar but smaller challenges, fed by the 
snowfields and rain catchments around 
Adaminaby. The river has become partially 
blocked by willow trees since being 
enfeebled by the Tantangara Dam and does 
not recover until it joins the Cotter River 
below Canberra. 

Looking upstream of the Blowering Dam 
it’s hard to picture the time I was rolled and 
held upside down by the Tumut River—the 
closest I have been to death—before a surge 
allowed me to slip free from my canoe. It 
then took eight people half an horn: to 
dislodge the upturned craft. Another time, 

I was left to shoot the rocky rapids of the 
Mitta Mitta solo after my bow paddler broke 
some bones in his foot. There was only one 
spot where it was possible to position the 
canoe through the rapid; miss that and you 
would be trapped and your canoe crushed. 

It remains the most dangerous and 
emotionally draining act of my life. I cannot 
help but find it tragic that those powerful 
rivers and grand adventures live on only 
in memories, and these pages. W 


Narrabeen-based Tom Kirsop was president of the 
River Canoe Club of NSW from 1961 to 1964. After the 
damming of the state’s big rivers, his interests shifted to 
surfing and in 2011 he was awarded an OAM for his 
work in coastal conservation. 
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G-LOFT - PREMIUM INSULATION TECHNOLOGY 


G-LOFT® 


Warm, light and breathable - even in extremely wet and cold weather: The revolutionary G-LOFT insulation 
meets the highest standards and combines the benefits of natural down with the ruggedness of a synthetic 
fibre. And it is permanent. Due to the "MEMORY EFFECT" the fibres automatically return to their original and 
unique form, providing warmth, even after repeated washing and hard use. G-LOFT guarantees optimal 
thermal insulation and heat regulation, both indoors and outdoors. 



TECHNOLOGY 



Bi-Component-Fibre 

MEMORY EFFECT: The exceptionally 
fluffy and warming spiral form of the 
G-LOFT insulation is achieved through 
the molecular structure of the 
bi-component-fibre. 


BENEFITS 



Warm & Light 

Maximum heat rating at a minimum 
weight: G-LOFT is measurably 
perceptibly lighter and has measurably 
higher heat rating/thermal efficiency 
for the same weight. 

Highly Compressible 

The miraculously small pack/weight 
ratio: When packed, air escapes from 
the G-LOFT insulation, which later 
quickly unfolds again due to the 
MEMORY EFFECT. 

Top Wet Condition Performance 

In contrast to down G-LOFT fibres 
absorb no moisture. This guarantees a 
high thermal rating/thermal efficency 
even in wet conditions. 


Easy-Care 

G-LOFT products can be machine- 
washed in standard domestic washing 
machines and are therefore perfect for 
allergy sufferers. 


Highly Breathable 

The breathable G-LOFT products 
guarantee a perfect temperature 
regulation outdoors and an optimal 
sleeping climate. 



Special Fibre Blend 

Microfibres and „Low-Melt-Fibres'' 
guarantee a permanent fluffy G-LOFT 
insulation with the minimum possible 
packsize. 


Natural Clustering 

Similar to high-end down, G-LOFT 
products form .Clusters" Air is trapped 
in countless small pockets and 
ensures an optimal insulation. 


<ORINTHItk 

"G-LOFT - Only from Carinthia" 

Available in Australia from 

www.abenteueralpen.com.au 
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Well trodden they may be, but the classic cross-country skiing 
routes in Kosciuszko National Park continue to delight Zac Zaharias 


I first strapped on a pair of cross-country 
skis in the mid-1970s as a way of 
staying fit in the months between 
rockclimbing and summer mountaineering 
in New Zealand. They were synthetic 
fishscale-base skis, as opposed to the 
traditional wooden skis that were de 
rigueur along with three-pin leather boots, 
bamboo poles, Swanndri shirt and woolen 
knickerbockers. Looking back on those 
early days, my skiing style does not seem 
so different from photographs taken near 
Kiandra circa 1890. Indeed, my favoured 
technique of sitting on a single pole to 
survive downhill runs was taken from these 
visual training manuals. Now, as a ski 
instructor coming from the self-taught 
generation, I think it amazing how we 
overcame ignorance and poor technique 
purely by sheer enthusiasm. 

The Kosciuszko backcountry, particularly 
the southern part of the park, is a vast 
playground bounded by a dramatic outlook 
across irrigated plains. It provides 
challenging terrain and remote landscapes 
dotted throughout with sculptured rocks. 
The twisted frames of snow gums provide 
a unique backdrop that I pine for when 


skiing overseas. Since the cross-country 
skiing heyday of the 70s and 80s, 
participation at home has steadily declined. 
I used to see more than SO tents pitched 
near Blue Lake on the October long 
weekend, but now it is rare to see any in 
the park at that time. This means you’re 
likely to have this unique wilderness area 
largely to yourself this winter, whether on 
skis or snowshoes. Below are my top five 
trips for snow-loving weekend adventurers. 

1. PERISHER & PORCUPINE TRAILS 

The marked cross-country trail system 
radiating out from the Perisher Nordic 
Centre incorporates around 30 kilometres 
of tracks. Snow machines groom the trails 
regularly to the standard of European 
resorts and the smooth surface is sheer 
pleasure. Volunteer labour over many years 
has seen this network develop to include 
snow fences to farm snow so you can keep 
skiing even in marginal conditions. The 
tracks, which are within mobile phone 
coverage, are easy to navigate via the series 
of coloured discs and covered by volunteer 
ski patrol on weekends. Ideal for learners, 
the groomed trials make for fast skiing on 


lightweight skate and classic skis. 

Even having skied these trails hundreds of 
times I never tire of the landscape. As you 
slip over the crest of the five-kilometre trail, 
you leave the brash world of alpine skiing 
and its loudspeakers behind. The Paddy’s 
Link trail takes you towards Porcupine 
Rocks, a granite tor that provides a 
commanding view of theThredbo valley 
and southward to Mount Kosciuszko. Some 
of my best memories involve watching the 
sun set from Mount Porcupine. The 
quickest return is via Rocky Creek. 

2. THREDBO TO PERISHER 

The 18-kilometre trail to Perisher from 
Thredbo following a ski pole line is one 
of the few point-to-point torus you can 
do with an overnight stay in a comfortable 
hotel. For 30 years the Canberra Cross 
Country Ski Club has sponsored an 
informal race called the Kosciuszko Tour 
in early spring, attracting more than 300 
skiers at its peak. Top athletes would take 
as little as 48 minutes to complete the tour 
on groomed trails, while most competitors 
took between two and four hours. 
Unfortunately, diminishing numbers 
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The writer skating on the Perisher Nordic in 


and risks associated with extreme weather 
has seen the race confined to the Perisher 
trails in recent years. Without a groomed 
track, this trip can be done in a day by 
experienced skiers, or over two leisurely 
days with an overnight stay at Charlotte 
Pass. I must have skied this tour more than 
15 times but it remains a thrill to be able 
to link three resorts. 

From the Eagles Nest restaurant at the top 
of the Kosciuszko Express Chairlift, you 
head north-west following the ski pole line. 
The terrain nearThredbo is very exposed to 
wind so the crossing should only be 
attempted in good conditions. After 
climbing for about two kilometres to a 
high point at 2,000 metres, the trail then 
takes a long and exhilarating descent to the 
southern arm of the Snowy River and joins 
the Charlotte Pass-to-Kosciuszko summit 
trail. From here the trail follows the road 
with a gradual descent into Charlotte Pass. 
On a sunny day, the view of the main range 
is stunning and you get glimpses of the 
steep bluffs on the glacial cirque that is 
Blue Lake. A longer alternative is to follow 
the ski poles to the summit of Mount 
Kosciuszko fromThredbo before joining 
the road to Charlotte Pass. 

On nearing Charlotte Pass you enter 
snow gum territory and a relatively 
sheltered environment. A short and steep 
drop down the slopes gets you to Charlotte 
Pass Village, which is not accessible by car 
in winter. From here, it’s another nine 


kilometres to Perisher alongside the 
Kosciuszko Road. A longer and more 
interesting way to ski to Perisher is via Betts 
Creek and the Porcupine, where there are 
remnants of a ski pole line but you need 
to be self-sufficient. 

3. BLUE LAKE, WATSONS CRAGS 
& MOUNT TWYNAM 

This is my favourite destination because, 
in addition to skiing, the gullies and bluffs 


of Blue Lake offer opportunities for snow 
and ice climbing. The most direct route to 
the Blue Lake area is via Charlotte Pass but 
this necessitates taking over-snow transport 
from Perisher. The longer alternative for 
those on a limited budget is from Guthega, 
where you can park your car overnight. 
This is a long day tour best done as an 
overnight trip. 

From the actual pass, rather than the ski 
resort in the valley beneath, the ski takes 
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The 600-metre climb out on skins is long and steep but a price 
I happily pay for such an exhilarating run 


you down to the Snowy River where it 
is best crossed at the ford. Depending on 
conditions, you should be able to cross the 
ice carefully in the early morning or walk 
on the stepping-stones. 

The ski route follows the rough 
alignment of the summer walking track, 
though in winter you can ski wherever 
you like. The walking track becomes visible 
from time to time in the most windblown 
areas, and a good map, compass and GPS 
skills will see you through. About two 
thirds of the way up, at 1,960 metres, the 
track drops off the ridgeline and crosses 
Soil Conservation Creek to the north before 
heading west up to the top of the Main 
Range. The views from here are stunning, 


SKI PREPARED 

Even if you’re only doing day trips you 
need to be prepared for strong winds, hail, 
blizzards and rain—all of which can occur 
in a day. You need to be prepared to sit out 
bad weather, carry either a tent or bivvy 
bag and have the skills to make snow 
shelters. Navigations skills are vital and it 
is prudent to carry both a GPS and EPIRB. 
Map features look very different in winter 
and navigating in a whiteout is stressful. 
River crossings can be dangerous so 
route selection is vital and safe crossing 
techniques practiced beforehand. Skiing on 
groomed trails is best done on lightweight 

with the rocky peak of The Sentinel almost 
due west and the long spur line of Watsons 
Crags further to your north. To those 
craving remoteness, I recommend camping 
at the far end of the Crags, which consist of 
a relatively flat ridgeline running off Mount 
Twynam for three kilometres. Steep gullies 
drop off both the north and south sides, 
the most challenging being to the south. 

The return trip can be via Mount 
Twynam, which provides a grand view all 
the way north to Jagungal and then south 
to Kosciuszko. Descending into Blue Lake is 
a joyful ski. The lake is usually frozen over 
and skiable if you are cautious, especially 


near the edges, but camping is prohibited 
in all five glacial lake catchments within 
the park. The return to Charlotte Pass is 
straightforward, retracing your route back 
to the summer walking track and across 
the Snowy River. 

One of my fondest memories is night 
skiing near Blue Lake from a snowcamp. 
The light of the full moon meant I didn’t 
even need a headlamp. It's amazing how 
you can hear every scraping of your skis 


track skis, while touring on the Main Range 
requires heavier-duty backcountry boots 
and bindings on metal edged-skis that 
provide control on the long, windblown, 
icy sections. Patterned-base skis are best 
for our rolling terrain, though telemark or 
alpine touring skis with skins also work 
well for steeper gullies and more technical 
sections on the western side of the range. 

It’s worth remembering that kicker skins 
are not as effective as full-length skins on 
the ice or steep terrain found in the gullies 
and some of the tops. Adjustable poles can 
also help you save energy. 

on the snow but lose your sense of speed, 
particularly on the long and gentle 
downhills. I remember being unable to 
tell whether I’d come to a complete stop 
and squatting down to touch the snow 

4. LITTLE AUSTRIA 

It wasn’t until I skied the rolling terrain of 
Zuhrs and Lech in Austria that I understood 
the connection the European-born pioneers 
of our ski industry were making. Little 
Austria is one of many steep gullies on the 
western side of the Main Range and best 
skied in spring. 


Starting from the summit on the western 
face of Carruthers Peak, the ski starts with 
broad slopes that funnel you into a steep¬ 
sided creekline. With an average angle of 
28 degrees, this halfpipe descends all the 
way to Lady Northcote Canyon. The 
600-metre climb out on skins is long and 
steep but a price I happily pay for such an 
exhilarating run. Access to Carruthers Peak 
is the same as for Blue Lake. 

5. KIANDRA TO KOSCIUSZKO 

It took me a number of attempts to 
complete this crossing, failing each time 
near Tabletop Mountain due to the paucity 
of decent maps. Poor and variable snow 
cover is making much of this classic trip 
a combined walk-and-ski tour, particularly 
in the northern end of the park around 
Kiandra and Happy Jacks Plain. 
Nevertheless, in the right conditions, long 
before the snow melts and rivers rise 
rapidly, it is a tremendous journey from 
north to south across much of Australia’s 
snow-covered wilderness. 

The journey takes at least four or five 
days for average skiers and you need to 
carry shelter. I recall sleeping in my bivvy 
bag in a frost hollow near Brooks Hut 
when the temperature plummeted to 
-ISC despite it being only -SC about 
SO metres higher up. 

Navigation and route selection is a 
significant challenge. After reaching the 
base of Tabletop Mountain you take a left 
turn and head east to Arsenic Ridge, then 
continue south down to Brooks Hut. The 
western route continues on day two via 
Boobee Hut to O’Keefes Hut, leads you 
to Mawsons Hut via Mount Jagungal, to 
Consett Stephen Pass on day four and then 
to The Sentinel before reaching Kosci and 
eventually Thredbo. But my experience 
suggests that sticking to east-facing slopes 
allows you to weave through areas of 
marginal snow cover. By this route, you 
head via Happy Jacks Plain and Crooks 
Racecourse on day two to overnight at 
Tibeaudos Hut, then on to Cesjacks Hut 
for the third night and rejoin the western 
route at Mawsons Hut the following day. W 

When not racing in Masters World Cup XC Skiing 
events or climbing Himalayan peaks, APSI Level 4 
cross-country ski instructor Zac Zaharias leads off-piste 
tours and ice climbing courses in Kosciuszko National 
Park, k7adventures.com 
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Skiing the steeper section of Little Austria 


Pat Edmondson skiing from Thredbo to Perisher aged 
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Self-confessed slack addict Sam Carney runs through the 
physical, psychological and spiritual challenges that are 
attracting an increasing number of Australians to slacklining 


F or hundreds of years, humans have 
practised the art of funambulism. 

A figure poised on an impossibly thin 
line mesmerises crowds. What started in 
ancient Korea as acrobatic storytelling, and 
became a rest-day hobby for Yosemite Valley 
climbers in the 1970s, is now a fully- 
fledged sport with an annual world 
championship. Slackliners such as Jerry 
Miszewski, who walked a 215-metre-long, 

91 -metre-high line across Cosumnes River 
Gorge in California last year, and Andy 
Lewis, who wowed global audiences when 
he performed with Madonna during the 
2012 Superbowl, continue to test the limits 
of this sport-come-art. 

In Australia, slacklining has steadily been 
growing in popularity over the past 25 
years, and received a boost in 2007 with 
the formation of a national body. In 2012, 
Slackline Australia sponsored the Fineline 
Visions team I’m a member of in our 
pursuit of new highlines across the country. 
Together with ‘slackers’ from overseas, 
we established several full-man crossings 


(a return trip without falling) including the 
55-metre ‘Cobber’, 35-metre ‘Digger’ and 
20-metre ‘Mate’ on Mount Arapiles. When 
rigged in a triangle, which controversially 
required 12 bolts to be placed for security, 
these lines created one of the most 
impressive sights in slacklining. The 
Australian longline record of 130 metres 
is currently shared by Brisbane-based 
Leon Cossar and Lucky Chance. 

LEARNING CURVE 

Despite the similarity in appearance, 
slacklining is very different from wire- 
or tightrope walking. A slackline is flat 
rather than round and quite elastic when 
compared to a rigid steel cable, so it 
stretches with each of your steps. While 
walking along an inch-wide line might 
seem like it would require years of training, 
the truth is that just about anyone can 
slackline. In just a few hours, anyone 
who can stand on one foot for more than 
30 seconds can be crossing a short line, 
so long as they are prepared to learn how 


to fall too. Having someone there to offer 
a supportive hand while you take those first 
few steps of course helps, but you soon 
learn to hold that supportive focus within 
yourself. Slackliners think of their sport as 
an active meditation that focuses the heart, 
mind and body; physical balance opening 
the way for a mental balance. It strengthens 
your deep postural muscles in a similar way 
to yoga or Pilates, which explains why it is 
as appealing to those recovering from 
injury as daredevils and elite athletes. 

When I had an accident in 2010 and 
injured my 12th thoracic vertebrae, doctors 
said the muscles I had developed through 
slacklining may have been what saved me 
from paralysis. 

If there is no slackline crew in your area, 
which you can find out via the Slackline 
Australia group on Facebook, practise in 
your backyard or a quiet park before 
beginning your search for ‘the perfect fine’ 
in the bush. When you’re ready, travelling 
through this magnificent country with a 
slackline will change your perspective. 
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"Slacklining is an integral part 
of my personal development for 
both the physical and mental 
awareness it engages." - Leon 
Cossar, Australian record-holder 


Where once I would have seen voids, I now 
see stages. Slacklining miles from anywhere, 
with the wind whistling in your ears and 
nobody watching but the hills, it’s easy to 
feel at peace with yourself and the world. 
Every environment has its challenges but 
the beaches, termite mounds, crocodile 
pools and open spaces of Far North 
Queensland and the Northern Territory 
stand out as my favourite places to slackline. 


KIT AND CABOODLE 

While I started out with a five-metre strip 
of tubular nylon webbing stretched 
between two old Suzukis for tension, 
slackline kits are now widely available from 
outdoor outfitters and easy to set up. For 
an initial outlay of $100-1200 you can 
find a kit that will last several years. 

There are three main types of slacklining 
set-ups: ratchets, primitives and longline 
kits. Ratchets are the heaviest and least 
versatile of the three but are ideal for 
tricklining as they pull a short line very 
tight and work well with wider webbing, 
which is naturally easier to land jumps on. 
Primitive kits rely on two carabiners rigged 
in a self-locking system called the Ellington. 
These are cheap and can weigh less than a 
kilogram, so are ideal for travelling, but can 
take longer to set up and offer less pulling 
power than other kits. Heavier and more 
expensive longline kits, meanwhile, are 
designed to provide tension on a line longer 
than 40 metres using a set of pulleys. 


ANCHORING TIPS 

If you are a climber you’ll know about 
rigging angles, but if not you need to learn 
about how the force between two anchors 
increases the wider the angle between them. 
A standard slackline approaching a 
170-degree angle can generate the 
equivalent of 2,000 kilograms of force, and 
not understanding this can lead to accidents. 
If slacklining in the park you only really 
need to know how to rig a primitive line 
with the Ellington system and a cow hitch 
(one of the easiest knots there is). For 
longhning you need to know how to tie 
a bowline knot, while highlining requires 
more complex knots. 


Above: This 1.2kg primitive kit containing a 15-metre slackline, two carabiners, one ring and 
one sling can be used to rig a line up to 10 metres long, remembering you lose length in the 
tensioning system. Below: A standard ratchet for tightening a 50mm-wide trickline. 


Don’t use weak trees or small rocks as 
anchors; it sucks when a tree falls on 
you while you’re slacklining 
Use padding available from slackline 
retailers or pieces of old carpet to 
protect your slings and the inner bark 
of trees, where fluids are often 
transferred 

Attach anchors low to the ground to 
minimise the lever effect that can pull 
over trees or poles 

1 Don’t use a stick for balance; if you fall 
awkwardly you may end up skewered 

■ Slacklining is gear intensive so never 
use old or retired alloy carabiners 

1 Don’t rig where people are likely to 
be walking or biking 


GLOSSARY 

Sag - height difference between the 
anchor points and the centre of the 
line when someone is standing there 
Surf - side-to-side motion of the line 
Leash - line connecting a highliner to 
the slackline itself 
25/35/50 - referring to line width 
Bomber - a term borrowed from 
climbing to describe very solid rigging 
Snaking - a second horizontal 
oscillation along the slackline while 
someone is longlining 
Whipper - another term borrowed 
from climbing describing a fall into 
one’s harness 
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If you hit a wall in your progress, get 
back to basic balance techniques such 
as holding a steady focus on something 
stationary and keeping a regular breathing 
pattern. A great way to develop your 
vestibular and proprioceptive centres, 
meaning your awareness of the relative 
position of different parts of your body, 
is to try slacklining with your eyes closed. 
Slacklining any higher than you are willing 
to fall is a true feat, as is walking a line 
long enough to scare you, and the effect 
of that stress on the body quickly teaches 
you the importance of staying calm. 
Highlining isn’t about getting an 
adrenaline rush; it’s about keeping your 
cool in the most stressful of environments. 
Highliners learn to cope with the sense of 


"My favourite slacklining moment was when I discovered the four 
qualities of balance — focus, agility, relaxation and will—while watching 
kids play on my slackline...and when I walked a 180-metre-high line 
in the Blue Mountains!" - Ryan Gittoes, Slackline Australia director 


SLACKERS ON SCREEN 

• Leashless on Bonzilla shows 
American slackline legend Andy 
Lewis walking the Moab Desert’s 
55-metre-long, 60-metre-high Great 
Bonzilla highline without a safety 
tether (2011; fiveten.com) 

• If you have a fear of heights, the 
combination of highlining and 
base jumping in The Flight of the 
Frenchies will surely give you chills 
(2011; sebmontaz.com) 

• The scene in The Man Who Can 
Fly in which free climber Dean 
Potter highlines beneath a full moon 
at Cathedral Peak in Yosemite 


danger, but are kept safe by the leash 
connecting their harness to the line with 
two ropes and a forged steel ring. I have 
slacklined in 

35-kilometre-per-hour winds and driving 
rain but been able to stay focused knowing 
there is nothing to hit if I fall off the line. 
The most important safety precaution is 
protecting your line from abrasion. The 
high and constant forces applied to your 


National Park sums up the 
search for the perfect line (2013; 
reelwaterproductions.com) 

• In The Ballet Stunt, which was 
filmed as an advertisement for Volvo, 
female record-holder Faith Dickey 
walks a line between two moving 
trucks on a Croatian highway 
(2012; idratherbeslacklining.com) 
Learn about perseverance from 
The 13th Crossing, which reveals 
that Jerry Miszewski fell 76 times 
before taking the second step on 
his famous 215-metre-long highline 
(2013; vimeo.com/highliners) 


gear means that steel components are 
preferable wherever possible. W 

Check out slacklineaustralia.com.au 


Sam Carney is a Brisbane-based slacklining instructor 
and member of the Fineline Visions team. His quest for 
the perfect line has taken him from the Red Centre to 
the Himalayas and he can be seen in action in 2013’s 
A Slackliner's Mind on Film, finelinevisions.weebly.com 
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Fire in the belly 


Cooking on an open fire is a rare and sweet 
treat, writes Andrew Davison 


T he Minimal Impact Bushwalking 

code had just taken off when I began 
bushwalking. Gone were the days of 
burning, bashing and burying rubbish, I 
used a Therm-A-Rest rather than soft fern 
fronds for a mattress and carried a stove 
instead of a hatchet. Fires on a walking trip 
were taboo, simply something I did not do, 
and most walking destinations I visited 
didn’t allow it. I strongly opposed fires in 
wilderness walking destinations; I hated 
arriving to a stunning wilderness camp, 
pleasantly exhausted with the effort, to find 
a large black scar spreading from a circle of 
stones containing tiny pieces of foil and 
unbumt toilet paper. 

After inviting a friend whose early 
walking career harked back well before 
mine on a 16-day walk in northern 


Australia, I was surprised when he 
suggested not taking a stove. I argued that 
the extra weight of the stove was less hassle 
than cooking on a fire and leaving 15 ugly 
scars behind. He did not argue, but on the 
trip proved his point with a competition of 
who could boil a brew the fastest. By the 
time I had the stove from my pack, 
pumped and primed, my friend’s water was 
sizzling, and by the time I was pouring the 
water into my mug he was already relaxing 
under a tree with his tea. Afterwards, when 
he was certain the fire was extinguished he 
simply spread the small amount of ash to 
allow it to blend into the often-burnt 
northern environment, merging into its 
surroundings without a trace. I learnt that 
while a campfire can be inconvenient to the 
inexperienced and have a detrimental effect 


on popular campsites, there are times and 
places when a cooking fire can add to your 
bush experience and have only a small 
impact. I still take my stove on most walks, 
but have been known to leave it behind to 
lighten my load on month-long trips up 
north or -20°C trips in Mongolia. 

I try to coat my pots in a thin layer of 
mud to stop them from blackening when 
on the fire, and use ones that have a broad 
base as these are less likely to tip. If I know 
I will be cooking on a fire for the entire 
trip I carry a leather glove as well as three 
extra tent pegs to rest the pot on. 

Small fires that can be easily controlled 
by placing small twigs beneath the pot are 
often quickest, easiest and least damaging. 
There are times when the more consistent 
heat of a bed of coals is better suited than 
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an open flame, such as when baking breads 
or stews. I have also turned my thin, 
aluminum pot into a heavy camp oven for 
baking cakes by coating it in a thick layer 
of clay before placing it on the fire, though 
this takes a little practice. On a few 
occasions I have left the cooking utensils 
behind and used the hot rock or pierrade 


CHOCOLATE IN ORANGE 
I CAKE (above) 

\ Serves 3-4 

3 A cup of flour 

' 3 tablespoons of cocoa powder 

'A teaspoon of baking soda 
'A cup of sugar 

2 tablespoons of oil 

'A teaspoon of vinegar 
'A teaspoon of vanilla 

3 large or 4 medium oranges 

3 or 4 squares of foil large enough to cover 
each orange 

Grated zest of half an orange 
Large pinch of salt 

AT HOME 

Mix together all the dry ingredients, 
including the orange zest, and pack in 
a plastic bag. Place the oil, vinegar and 
vanilla together in a watertight container. 

IN THE FIELD 

Cut the oranges in half crossways and 
gently squeeze about half a cup of juice 
into a bowl, from a maximum of two of 
the fruits. Add the oil, vinegar and vanilla 
to the juice, followed by the dry 


cooking method. By balancing a flat narrow 
rock across two supporting stones and 
starting a fire beneath it, you can create 
an excellent hot plate for cooking meats, 
damper, pizza and even pancakes. 

Here are a couple of sweet recipes for 
the next time you see cooking on a fire 
as a practical option. 


ingredients, and mix into a thick batter. 
Use a spoon to scoop out the pulp of the 
oranges (perhaps save it for breakfast) 
without damaging the rind. Fill one half 
of the orange rind with cake batter, then 
place the other half over the top and wrap 
in foil. Place the package on a bed of hot 
coals and bake for 15-20 minutes, turning 
as necessary. Remove and break open to 
taste one of the best campfire cakes you 
will ever eat. 


APPLE & STRAWBERRY 
CRUMBLE (right) 

Serves 2 

A cup of dried apples and strawberries 
1 tablespoon of butter 
!4 cup of flour 
1 tablespoon of rolled oats 
1 tablespoon of brown sugar 

1 tablespoon of shredded coconut 
40cm x 40cm square of aluminum foil 

2 cloves (optional) 

AT HOME 

Pack the dried fruit with the cloves. Rub 
the butter through the flour until it 



resembles breadcrumbs, then mix in the 
oats, sugar and coconut, and pack in a 
plastic bag. 

IN THE FIELD 

Soak the dried fruit for an hour in enough 
hot water to just cover it. Make a deep, 
double-layer bowl with the foil and add the 
fruit (there should only be a little liquid). 
Pour the flour mixture on top and seal the 
bowl to the air by folding the foil tightly 
over itself. Put the parcel fruit-side down 
on the hot coals and place some coals on 
top of it. After 10-15 minutes, the fruit 
should have stewed in the base and the 
crumble browned on top. 
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Walpole to Pemberton 


Jim Baker walks the remotest 200-kilometre stretch of the Bibbulmun Track in south-west 
Western Australia 

—————— _______. 
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This trek takes you from the mighty 
red tingle trees of Walpole to the 
majestic karri forest surrounding 
Pemberton. You walk on clifftops with 
views of the wild Southern Ocean, 


along beaches of white sand, across 
the wilderness of the Pingerup Plains, 
through forests and alongside rivers 
with water as dark as strong tea. 
There are 10 official campsites along 


the way, each furnished with a three- 
sided wooden shelter, water tank 
and toilet. For walkers who prefer the 
privacy of their tents, cleared areas 
are available close by. 
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WHEN TO GO 

Spring offers the sensational beauty of 
the wildflowers of the region, but wading, 
perhaps knee-deep, may be necessary 
along parts of the track. Autumn is 
cool and drier but less colourful. Forget 
walking in the oppressive heat of the 
summer or the damp cold of the winter. 

WARNINGS 

This is not a tough walk; much of the 
terrain is flat, with one hill early on, some 
steep ridges and dunes along the coastal 
section and a few ups and downs in the 
river valleys toward the end. It is, however, 
a long trek through remote terrain. The 
Bibb Track is well marked with triangular 
signs featuring the waugal (a snake-like 
dreamtime creature) at regular intervals. 
Depending on your level of fitness, the 
trek could take anything between nine 
and 11 days. You must carry and cook 
your own food, keeping it safe from 
the small mammals along the route. 

Carrying a minimum of two litres of water 
between campsites and an emergency 
beacon is recommended. You should 
also wear gaiters to reduce the risk of 
snakebite. Contact the Bibbulmun Track 
Foundation in Perth for maps or advice 
via bibbulmuntrack.org.au. 

ACCESS 

By car or TransWA bus. There are a few 
points (marked on maps) where vehicles 
can access to the track for the purpose 
of resupply. No permits are required. 

Day 1: Walpole to Mount Clare 
(10.4km) 

Walpole is located in a picturesque region 
of Western Australia where the waters of 
the Southern Ocean meet the tall, majestic 
forests of the south-west, about a four 
and a half-hour drive south from Perth. 
Walpole has a good range of facilities so I 
recommend spending a comfortable night 
in a soft bed before starting the journey. 
The first day can be a leisurely stroll to the 
Mount Clare campsite or a longer trek of 
23.7 kilometres to Long Point, stopping at 
Mount Clare for lunch. 

The track leaves the town through a dense 
stand of paperbarks, crosses the Walpole 
River and golf course (keep an eye out for 
flying golf balls), and enters the karri forest. 
Close to the South Western Highway the 
track reaches the John Rate Lookout, a 
good spot for a break or a brew. Pause 


here and enjoy excellent views across 
the Nornalup Inlet, then continue on level 
ground through the forest to the base of 
Mount Clare. A steady climb of less than 
a kilometre leads to the campsite nestled 
among mighty red tingle trees. 

Day 2: Mount Clare to Long Point 
(13.3km) 

This is a beautiful, transitional section 
taking you from tall forest across Deep 
River and on to the coastal dunes of the 
Hush Hush area. If you elect to walk in 
winter or early spring you may occasionally 
find yourself in knee-deep water, or 
worse. After crossing the suspension 
bridge at Deep River, the track wends its 
way through karri, peppermint and karri 
hazel until it reaches a T-junction with the 
Nuyts Wilderness Trail, leading down to 
Thompson Cove. Turn right, stay on the 
Bibb Track and climb steadily to the crest 
of Hush Ridge. Here you can really see the 
ocean, with fantastic views of Mount Clare, 
Mount Pingerup, Broke Inlet, Cliffy Head 
and Chatham Island. This is a good spot 
to take a break before the steep descent 
down a set of wooden steps until you reach 
the spur trail to the Long Point campsite. 

Day 3: Long Point to Woolbales 
(18.5km) 

This is arguably the toughest section of the 
walk, with steep climbs on the ridges and 
some hard work through the dunes. Wooden 
steps make life more comfortable in certain 


areas however, and you will be rewarded 
with some of the most spectacular coastal 
views in Australia. 

From the campsite, follow the spur trail 
back to the main track and continue straight 
ahead at the junction. A few long ups and 
downs on steps bring you to Lost Beach 
carpark—you may want to scramble down to 
the beach itself for a refreshing dip but, be 
warned, it's hard work coming back up. 

The track continues through low scrub 
interspersed with grass trees and 
peppermints, and inhabited by kangaroos, 
emus and tiger snakes. In spring, this whole 
area is alive with wildflowers of all colours. 
The views of the ocean from the tops of 
the ridges are magnificent, and you may be 
lucky enough to see whales and dolphins. 
Soon the track turns into the sand dunes 
and down towards Mandalay Beach—be 
careful here to follow the tall pine poles 
marking the way. Turn right and walk along 
the beach for about 800 metres to a set of 
wooden steps taking you off the sand and 
up to a lookout that provides views over 
Chatham Island and Point Nuyts to the east, 
and a good lunch spot. 

The trail continues sharp right and 
eventually to the top of a sand ridge with 
views in all directions, including south-west 
to Cliffy Head and north to Broke Inlet and 
Mount Pingerup. Once you leave the coast 
behind, the terrain becomes a mix of granite 
outcrops interspersed with patches of karri 
forest providing welcome shaded spots, until 
you reach the Woolbales campsite. A short 
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trail behind the shelter leads to a large 
granite dome, an excellent spot from which 
to watch the sun setting or rising. 

Day 4: Woolbales to Mount Chance 
(21.8km) 

The daily distances are longer from now on 
but the terrain is flat; there are no hills for 
the next 115 kilometres. It’s not a breeze 
though, as water can reach above your waist 
on the Pingerup Plains in winter, so be sure 
to check conditions in advance. In spring, 
a minor amount of wading is rewarded with 
a stunning array of wildflowers. 

From the campsite the track crosses a 
broad swampy flat with views to Woolbales 
Hills in the south-east, and then passes 
through a dense damp thicket of karri, marri, 
karri wattle and sheoak before crossing the 
Inlet River footbridge. 

Continue through broad, reedy flats until the 
T-junction with the Mount Pingerup Walk 
Trail. The Bibb Track turns to the right and 
descends—turning left and climbing steadily 
for about 20 minutes brings you to the 
summit of Pingerup and good views across 
Broke Inlet to the coast. Take your lunch 
break here, then return to the track and turn 
left off the Walk Trail. 

Continuing straight ahead for two 
kilometres brings you to the South 
Western Highway. The dome of Mount 
Chance soon appears and after passing 
across more expansive flats and 
sedgeland you reach the campsite, set 
below the towering granite rock. It is worth 
the scramble to the summit for the views. 
Mount Chance is a very peaceful campsite 
and boasts a myriad of birdlife including 
blue wrens, treecreepers and robins. 


Day 5: Mount Chance to Dog Pool 
(19.5km) 

This section is a flat, uncomplicated walk, 
but what it lacks in physical challenge it 
makes up for in variety and geographical 
interest. It takes you from the sandy and 
often waterlogged Scott Coastal Plain, 
where stands of karri are confined to the 
richer soils around granitic knobs and 
hillocks, to the rich loamy Pemberton- 
type soils that support karri forests both 
in valleys and on hills. The landscape is a 
fascinating and diverse mix of heathland 
and open reedy swamps, broken by 
distinctive karri or jarrah hummocks of 
varying size. Pick one of these to take your 
lunch break in the shade. This mainly flat 
expanse drains very slowly and many parts 
of the track remain inundated from winter 
into spring, causing late bursts of flowering 
in some plant species through summer 
and into autumn. The track itself is clear 
and easy to follow, reaching the Dog Pool 
campsite shortly after crossing the Shannon 
River over a major footbridge. The shelter 
is close to the river, which ranges from a 
trickle in summer to a raging torrent at the 
peak of winter. Several rock pools provide 
the opportunity to cool off in brown- 
coloured but clean, tannin-rich water. On 
cold days, walkers can take advantage of 
the fact that Dog Pool is the first campsite 
going north where campfires are allowed. 

Day 6: Dog Pool to Lake Maringup 
(25.7km) 

This is the longest section of the walk, 
entirely within the D’Entrecasteaux and 
Shannon national parks. The terrain is 
mainly level, moving from grassy flats 


through swampy areas of tea tree and 
bottlebrush into forests of young karri and 
karri oak. Boardwalks have been erected 
through the worst of the swamps. 

About 17 kilometres after leaving Dog Pool 
the track crosses Chesapeake Road, which 
is one of the few points where it can be 
accessed by vehicle. Not long after entering 
the forest you arrive at the shore of Lake 
Maringup, one of the largest freshwater 
lakes in the south-west. The campsite 
is on a sandy ridge surrounded by karri, 
peppermint and Warren River cedar. There 
is much to enjoy at Maringup including 
sunrise across the lake, the dawn chorus 
of the many resident bird species and a 
refreshing swim after the long day's walk, 
but be careful as the lake floor is soft clay 
and there may be submerged debris. 

Day 7: Lake Maringup to Gardner 
(17.1km) 

From the campsite the track heads 
westward away from the lake for 400 
metres before reaching a T-junction. The 
Bibb Track leads straight ahead while the 
trail to the left follows the southern shore of 
the lake to Coodamunup Hut, a return walk 
of about four hours. The forest changes 
from karri to magnificent stands of bullich 
as you follow the east bank of the Gardner 
River. Here there are some beautiful spots 
alongside large rocky rapids to rest 
After crossing some extensive sandy flats 
showcasing bottlebrush, zamias, grass 
trees, persoonia (or snottygobble), emu 
bush, clematis, banksia, bracken, jarrah, 
marri and karri, the track crosses the 
river on Chesapeake Road Bridge. This is 
roughly the halfway point of the day's walk, 
so I suggest taking lunch here. 

The second half of the day has you passing 
through a broad variation of vegetation; 
everything from old-growth karri to jarrah 
woodland on sandy soils, swamps and 
sedgelands. Such variety makes for 
fascinating walking, especially in spring 
as wildflowers begin to bloom. The Gardner 
campsite sits of the bank of the river and 
features a picnic table situated near a small 
waterfall that's wonderful for soothing 
sweaty feet. 

Day 8: Gardner to Northcliffe (15.2km) 

Today provides a choice: either a short, easy 
walk to the small town of Northcliffe or a 
longer one through to Schafer campsite, a 
further 14.5 kilometres. For most walkers 
the prospect of overnight accommodation 
in Northcliffe, a hot shower, cold drinks and 
fresh food, wins out. 

From Gardner, the track continues to follow 
the river through a mix of mature karri, 
swamp banksia and Warren River cedar. 
There are some good views across the river, 
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which you soon cross and then cross again 
on substantial footbridges. 

The farmland alongside the track indicates 
you are leaving the remote areas of the 
past few days and shortly you cross 
Wheatley Coast Road, the first strip of 
bitumen since Walpole. 

The track enters Northcliffe at the rear 
of the Pioneer Museum, with the Visitor 
Centre just across the road. You should 
be here in plenty of time for lunch at the 
Hollow Butt Cafe or Northcliffe Hotel. 

There is accommodation to suit all tastes 
and budgets, though it is advisable to book 
in advance. Facilities include a well-stocked 
general store, cafe, pub and post office. 
There is public transport to Northcliffe on 
most days by TransWA bus. 


Day 11: Warren to Pemberton 
(22.6km) 

Walk downhill from the campsite to the 
river and negotiate a series of ups and 
downs through the regrowth karri forest 
I like to stand still among these majestic 
trees, close my eyes and listen to the 
silence of the bush. The area's rich logging 
history, meanwhile, is evidenced by some 
of the massive stumps and sawn logs 
close to the track. 

After crossing Gloucester Road (a major 
gravel road) you pass through some lovely 
karri forest and close to the Cascades, 
where the water of Lefroy Brook forms 
a series of waterfalls along its way to 
the Warren River. The short trail to the 
Cascades is clearly marked and a visit 


is recommended. Shortly after, you arrive 
at the Gloucester Tree. This magnificent 
karri was converted into a fire lookout 
post in 1947 and the lookout platform still 
remains at a height of 58 metres. No longer 
used as a lookout, the Gloucester Tree 
remains a tourist attraction and visitors 
are allowed to climb to the platform for 
spectacular views across the forest 
When you are safely back on the ground 
it only remains for you to stroll the last 
few kilometres into the timber town of 
Pemberton. 


End-to-ender Jim Baker is a longtime Bibbulmun 
Track Foundation volunteer and author of The 
Bibbulmun Track: Its history, its beauty, its 
walkers (2010). 


Day 9: Northcliffe to Schafer (14.5km) 

The track heads eastward through 
Northcliffe Forest Park, which provides 
some of the finest displays of spring 
wildflowers in the karri forest. This is a 
short, easy day and it’s worth spending 
some time exploring the park. 

The Gardner River is crossed and recrossed 
once again, and the track traverses open 
sandy flats that are fabulous in spring. After 
passing through a narrow band of regrowth 
forest, the track skirts private property 
and arrives at Schafer campsite. The site 
overlooks a large, deep dam, a section 
of which is roped off for swimming. Be 
assured, many a walker has been caught 
on camera skinny-dipping in this dam. 

Day 10: Schafer to Warren (22.1km) 

From the campsite the track follows the 
clay wall of the dam, which can be slippery. 
Today's walk is mainly within the karri forest 
and features quite a number of steep, albeit 
short, ups and downs. 

After crossing the bitumen of Wheatley 
Coast Road and Thurston Creek, the Bibb 
Track is joined by the Blackberry Trail 
marked by white markers bearing a black 
figure eight, and then enters Warren River 
Valley. This section contains some excellent 
riverside walking, attractive views and good 
rest spots including a cleared area on the 
bank above Blackberry Pool, but also some 
steep sections as you climb in and out of 
the valley. 

Following a section along a long boardwalk, 
the track ascends away from the river to 
River Road and across the historic River 
Road Bridge. This 155-metre wooden 
trestle bridge was built for the log-hauling 
railway in the late 1930s. From here it 
is a two-kilometre ascent to the Warren 
campsite perched high on the rim of the 
valley with lovely views out through the karri 
canopy to the river and the southern bank 
beyond. 
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TRIED AND TESTED 


Wild’s testers put bushwalking pants 
and poles through their paces 

We trialled a mixture of men’s (36-inch) and women’s (size 12) pants designed for outdoor activity^ the cooler months on day and overnight walks 
in Victoria in a range of weather conditions. Testers considered the comfort and functionality, quality of construction and water resistance, versatility 
and value for money, innovative features, aesthetics and expected durability of each pair. At the same time we tried a number of trekking pole 
models, considering packability and ease of use, durability and shock absorption, grip comfort, weight and versatility. 


1. Mont Tempest Pant | Made in Vietnam 
$3291 mont.com.au 

These midweight three-layer Hydronaute 
Pro overpants with reinforced knees and 
snow cuffs are geared towards alpine and 
Tassie adventures. The full-length, tape- 
sealed, two-way side zips and gusseted 
inseam make them very easy to get into and 
walk in, though the inseam on the regular- 
length men’s model seemed a tad short 
for those over six foot. Testers did not get 
as sweaty as expected on a rainy overnight 
walk in the Victorian alps in April (the fabric's 
breathability is rated 25,000g/m 2 ) considering 
these measured around 800g on our scales. 
As the only windproof and 30,000mm 
waterproof pants tested, we would use these 
for ski descents as well as scrub-bashing, 
and appreciated the jetted zip pockets. Our 
legs and feet remained dry during multiple 
creek crossings when wearing gaiters over 
the top, and you can tighten both the lower 
legs and waistband using the Velcro. The 
pricetag is lower than a lot of Gore-Tex 
equivalents and seems worthwhile for well- 
constructed, hardy pants you can use for ski 
touring as well as rock scrambling. 


2. Gondwana Blinman Zip-off Men’s Pant 
Made in China | $701 
gondwanaoutdoor.com.au 

Featuring deep front pockets and a partially 
elasticated waistband, these convertible 
cotton/nylon/recycled-polyester pants are 
silky-soft on the skin, weigh just over 400g and 
are impressively water repellant for the price. 

I worry about the durability of the button on 
the fly and found the above-knee zips fiddly 
in comparison to the side zips on overpants 
like the Mont Tempest, but was pleased with 
breathability. The loose fit with 83cm inseam 
allows a range of movement, though not as 
much as The North Face pants, and the fabric 
is rated 50+ for ultraviolet protection. The 
magnetic-snap pockets seem more gimmicky 
than secure but the tricot-lined waistband was 
one of the comfiest tested. Once drenched, 
it took a while for the pockets to dry out but 
versatility makes these good value for money. 

3. The North Face Nimble Pant | Made in 
Vietnam | $1401 thenorthface.com.au 

These DWR-treated, recycled-polyester/ 
spandex pants wore much like the Patagonia 
Simple Guide but seemed marginally more 


wind-blocking and wider fit, which suited 
our male tester but obscured footing too 
much on the women’s model. The tricot- 
lined waistband, which is relatively low rise, 
was especially comfy under a pack but we'd 
worry about the hem and inner thigh stitching 
giving way over time. The reverse-coil zip fly 
is well-made and not fiddly, though I'd prefer 
an easily replaceable button over the popper. 

Our female tester wouldn't normally opt for 
black (they also come in grey) but liked the 
idea of wearing these on casual Friday at the 
office before fitting in a trailrun. We did miss 
a cargo pocket and would prefer the front 
pockets zipped and deeper, but that comes 
down to personal preference. These are on the 
pricey side considering they’re not designed 
for bush-bashing but could come in handy for 
those training sessions before a long trek. 

4. Gondwana Pumululu Women’s Pant 
Made in China | $60 | 
gondwanaoutdoor.com.au 

I liked the feminine but non-clingy fit of these 
cotton/nylon/recycled-polyester pants, which 
weigh less than 300g. These pulled across the I 
thigh slightly on very high steps but otherwise I 
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offered good mobility through articulated 
knees. I would have preferred zipped or 
poppered pockets, and the waistband was not 
the softest, but I was impressed these dried 
almost as quickly as pure polyester pants after 
two hours of light rain. The fabric got snagged 
in very thorny undergrowth, and the waistband 
slipped a bit under a pack because there are 
only three belt loops, but these washed well 
and looked presentable back in town. 

5. Ex Officio Nio Amphi Men’s Pant 
Made in Vietnam | $99.95 | 
outdooragencies.com.au 

These global traveller-style, Repeloff DWR- 
treated nylon pants with Velcro cargo pockets 
are soft on the skin and lightweight at under 
400g, which did make me fear they’d be 
snagged in five minutes but this didn't prove 
the case on-track. I was very impressed 
with how long these stayed dry in heavy 
rain, which explains why they’re marketed at 
fishermen, but would opt for warmer pants for 
alpine walks. The gusseted inseam allowed 
an excellent range of movement but the sizing 
ran slightly small across my largish quads 
and I would have liked more give around the 
knees. I appreciated the built-in removable 
belt and partially elasticated waistband, which 
is microfleece-lined, and was able to brush 
off Otways mud easily so I felt presentable 
later at the pub. These only took around 40 
minutes to dry after washing and the nylon 
loop-secured button seems sturdy, but I’m 
sceptical about the durability of the hems. 

The drop-in gadget pocket is a nice idea for 
travelling but just seems like a route for rain 


to get to your skin and doesn’t cover the 
length of a smartphone in any kind of case. 

The regular length is just right if you’re six 
foot and the price affordable considering the 
outdoor-to-urban versatility. 

6. Salomon Mountain Men’s Pant | Made 
in Cambodia | $1091 salomon.com 

These stretch-woven polyester/spandex pants 
with articulated knees and 83.5cm inseam 
wicked away sweat quickly, but started to 
show signs of wear around the rear pockets 
and hems after a single weekend. The pockets 
are generally a decent size and I appreciated 
the reverse-coil zip of the cargo pocket but 
the extra fabric on it seems wasted as the 
mesh interior doesn’t fill it I’d prefer a lined 
waistband but the belt loops are sturdier 
than on some pairs tested and these were as 
comfortable as The North Face Nimble pants 
in the upper leg. These soaked through almost 
immediately in light rain and are not as well- 
constructed as the Gondwana Blinman pants 
(maybe wonky stitching just shows up more 
on the titanium colour), but they would be 
good for energetic day walks. 

7. Patagonia Simple Guide Women’s Pant 
Made in Vietnam | $129.95 | 
patagonia.com.au 

These stretch-woven recycled-polyester/ 
spandex pants are super comfortable while 
hoofing up steep sections or crouching under 
overhangs, partly thanks to articulated knees 
and generous sizing. I liked the low-profile 
belt loops on the moisture-wicking waistband 
and was pleased the pants stayed form-fitting 


rather than sagging after a few days of wear. 

Tall types who are forever having to alter pants 
might appreciate the wide hems, while the 
sturdy button and zip fly look well-constructed. 
Weighing in at around 400g, I found the 
Deluge DWR-treated fabric helped these dry 
out quicker than The North Face pants but 
they were heavier when wet than Gondwana's 
Purnululu pants. I loved the multiple, 
streamlined pockets with water-resistant zips 
and zip-pulls, and the fabric survived me hitting 
the deck on coastal rocks without a stain. Not 
designed for downpours or heinous winds but 
a solid investment for multi-activity trips such 
as a climb involving a long walk in. 

8. Patagonia Torrentshell Men’s Pant 
Made in Vietnam | $99.95 | 
patagonia.com.au 

Designed for fast and wet hikes, these 
2.5-layer H2No nylon hardshell pants with 
lower leg zips stash nicely inside the left 
pocket and only weigh around 300g. Doubly 
handy for those who bike to work, I was able 
to pull them on over my size 10 boots with a 
bit of wiggling. The Velcro ankle closure didn’t 
fare well in the mud but I remained bone dry 
after four hours of constant rain and would 
be inclined to wear these over a base layer 
for cross-country skiing in spring as they’re 
waterproof-rated to 20,000mm. With a simple 
elastic drawstring, they’re not the most stylish 
pair tested and I did feel myself sweating up 
on energetic sections, but the pocket zips 
seem more water-resistant than those on the 
Ex Officio pants and you can’t go wrong with 
Patagonia’s 'Ironclad' guarantee. 
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TRIED AND TESTED continued 


1. Helinox Ridgeline LB1351 Made in 
South Korea | $149 | helinox.com.au 

The upward rather than horizontal Lever 
Button lock was one of the most ergonomic 
and streamlined external locks tested, and 
highly unlikely to accidentally flick open when 
you scrape against something. It didn’t seem 
to matter (ie. didn’t snap) if I opened the clasp 
180 degrees instead of 90, though this might 
have an impact over time. The dual roll pin that 
locks the bottom section seems more secure 
than the single pin on the MSR Talus R-3 (both 
collapse easily as you push down the top 
section), and I appreciated the extended foam 
grip but not how small the top of the handle 
is. The exclusive TH72M aluminium alloy of 
the shaft is apparently as strong as heavier 
types (these come in at about 450g, slightly 
less than the Komperdell Explorer Contour), 
while each pole collapses to a narrow 61cm. 
The wrist-strap rubbed and slipped out of the 
handle a bit but the pricetag and single-point 
height adjustment is impressive. 

2. Komperdell Approach Vario 41 
Made in Austria | $199.951 
outdooragencies.com.au 

At less than 400g, these folding carbon fibre 
poles with high-density aluminium upper 
section compact the shortest of those tested 
(45cm) but felt rigid and reliable on-track. On 
ascents, these were only usable by our male 
tester because of the 120cm minimum length, 
and flexed more than the Helinox LB135 poles 
under pressure. We loved how the sections 
attached themselves like tent poles and 
twisted tight (before using the Power Lock II 
lever to adjust the length), but did worry the 
lower sections would untwist naturally over 
snow-covered or boggy terrain. The short 
foam grip was quite thin but more comfortable 
to palm than the Helinox one. 

3. Komperdell Explorer Contour | 

Made in Austria | $149.95 | 
outdooragencies.com.au 

Featuring the grippiest and most cushioning 
foam handle of the bunch, with ridges cut 
into the back and an extension a short way 
down the shaft, these three-section telescopic 
poles are so easy to adjust via the Power Lock 
II levers that I’d bookmark them for winter 
backcountry use. The external locks also 


look easier to tighten with a screwdriver than 
Black Diamond’s, not that I had any issues 
with loosening during a fairly tough overnight 
walk. Made of aircraft-grade aluminium but 
weighing just over 450g, these provided good 
bite on slippery rocks and compact down to 
around 65cm. 


4. Leki Cristallo 6.51 Made in Czech . 
Republic $179.95 | velovita.net.au 

The heaviest (61 Og) and longest when 
compacted (70cm), these telescoping * 
aluminium poles are easy to secure using the 
external Speedlock levers and survived a bit 
of a bashing without any major scratches. The 
Speedlocks are bulkier than Black Diamond’s 
Flicklocks but boast a clamping pressure of 
around 60kg because of the extra plastic, 
and certainly didn’t budge during our test 
The rubber Aergon grip, which is a dimpled 
egg shape, was extremely comfy to palm but 
did get a bit sweaty. I’d recommend these for 
blokes who tend to mistreat their gear. 


the rebound on flat trails (I have weak wrists 
and it definitely made a difference there) 
but didn’t find these as springy as a friend’s 
Black Diamond Contour Elliptic Shock poles. 
These don’t compact especially small but only 
weighed around 400g on our scales (though, 
unusually, the specs claim nearer 500g). 


6. Black Diamond Women’s Trail 
Pro | Made in China | $179.95 | 
seatosummitdistribution.com.au 


extends down the shaft were a favourite 
over flat and rocky terrain, weighing in at 
around 470g by our calculations. The external 
Flicklock Pro fasteners are both low-profile 
and secure (they take more effort to close " 
than the Leki or Komperdell locks) and I liked 
the option of gripping further down when 
I couldn't be bothered to change the shaft 
length on inclines. I accidentally pulled the 
round aluminium shafts all the way out a 
couple of times because of how easily they 
slide but there are height markings.up ta. _ I. J 
the maximum of 125cm (the men’s version 
extends to 140cm). The padded webbing strap 
was the most comfortable and breathable 
tested buFjf didn’t secure at my desired 
length as tightly as that on the Leki Lhasa Lite, 
loved the sleek design of these poles,: 

I the low-profile trekking baskets, 

I found they conducted shock to my wrist 
more than others tested. For the pricetag, 
these are a solid four-season option. 


' • 


5. Leki Women’s Lhasa Lite Antishock 
Made in Czech Republic | $239.9 
velovita.netau * ’ 

The cork/rubber Aergon Codec grip on these 
female-specific telescopi&4luminium poles 
was my favourite as the air vents and material 
help keep your hands cool, the edgeless top 
is easy to palm when you’re hauling yourself 
up inclines and the angle seemed just right. 

I also expect this grip to be more durable 
than the foam ones and liked being able to 
lock the strap securely at my desired length. 
It’s a shame to rely on a twist-lock on the 
bottom section but it’s billed as providing 
around 140kg of holding force and allows for 
the shock-absorbing spring. I appreciated 


7. MSR Ti 


I loved the one-handed trigger rete»e ; ' > j 
mechanism on these three-section l * I 


These lightweight three-section telescopic 
poles with female-specific foam grip that 


telescopic poles (previously branded 
Surelock TR-3) as it makes it quick and easy 
to change their length in five-centimetre 
increments. I was paranoid about checking » 
that the tiny roll pin on the bottom segment' 
was secure but the-intemal lock never felt 
like budging. The hexagonal, aircraft-gjade 
aluminium shafts seemed the mosffiurable wl 
‘ of those tested, and the swing weight was 
lighter than others with external clamp locks 
further down the pole (despijfe th« weight 
for the pair being around 600g). One bf 
the begt things abepHhtSte poles, which 
cAnewi regular (1 ps-i'Sftfc) or long length 
(115-150cm), Is that they Compact to a 
mere 58cm (a tiny bit shorter than the Black 
Diamond ones). The ventilated strap, which 
is wider than on the Helinox Ridgeline LB135, 
provided solid support while the rubber/ 
plastic grip suits those with large handsur ~~ 
gloves on but did become slippery in the rain. 
Unlike the Komperdell Vario 4, the grip could 
be used to raise heel lifts on alpine touring 
ski bindings. I worry about the difficulty of 
field repairs on these but a sleeve protects 
the trigger from grit or water. 

















1. WARREN MILLER'S TICKET TO RIDE 

Dir. Max Bervy (Australian tour May 21-July 3, warrenmiller.com.au) 

Taking in the Tien Shan mountains of Kazakhstan, the Alaskan Todrillos, the Norwegian fjords and 
Iceland’s Troll Peninsula, this 64th entry into the Warren Miller canon serves up a solid quota of ski porn 
alongside its promotion of big-name US resorts. To a non-American, the narrator's namedropping of 
US athletes is tiresome, especially when the lack of titles often leaves you wondering whose dialogue 
you're listening to, but an increased reliance on wearable action cameras brings the film closer in line 
with grittier new-school productions. Standout sections include ski mountaineer Chris Davenport riding 
the west face of the Eiger and Kaylin Richardson skinning to summits reflected in the crystal waters of 
Sunnmere; both of which capture the danger and effort involved in reaching untouched lines far more 
than the standard helicopter drop-off shot. Audiences will gasp as speed riders launch off ridges in 
Kazakhstan and a disabled monoskier lands a backflip, but probably gloss over the vague ‘we need to 
be better stewards of the environment' suggestion. Whether you enjoy the traditional try-hard comic 
interludes or not, this snapshot of mountain sports in locations such as “the middle of absolute nowhere" 
is sure to fire you up for the snow season. 



Directory 


2. FIREWOOD BANKSIA 

By Philippa Nikulinsky (Freemantle Press, 2014, $35) 

This pictorial record of the life cycle of Banksia menziesii is like a flick book for grown-ups and a 
personal diary in one. Botanical artist Philippa Nikulinsky apparently spent months braving heat, flies and 
sleet in the bush around Eneabba, 200 kilometres north of Perth, to capture the most subtle shifts in 
colour and shape by this iconic species. The level of detail in the underside of leaves and swelling seed 
follicles sees you stroking the page as if you could touch the plant itself, while Nikulinsky’s meditative 
captions are powerfully emotive without drifting into pretentiousness. In the hidden potential of new 
buds, or the return of emerging flowers to a symmetrical pattern after a period of chaos, the artist sees 
lessons for her own life and clearly communicates her sense of the bush as a source of renewal. As you 
come to the image of a seedling, adrift on the crisp white page and so different to the dark and distorted 
fruiting cone, you realise you’ve been holding your breath waiting for each explosion of activity within the 
banksia. If you're a fan of macro photography but don’t have the patience to wait and see 6,000-odd 
flowers become a few pollinated follicles, this one’s for you. 
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3. BOODEREE NATIONAL PARK 

By Lindemayer, D., MacGregor, C., Dexter, N., Fortescue, M & Beaton, E. (Csiro, 2014, $29.95) 

Despite reading like an essay, this evocative hardback showcasing the touristic and scientific 
appeal of this unique area 200 kilometres south of Sydney, and the challenges involved in its 
management, gives you more reason to visit than any standard coffee table book could. Breakout 
boxes about different species and detailed picture captions allow you to drop in and out of the text 
according to your interests, while various infographics drive home the theme of interconnectedness 
of ecological processes. It’s interesting to learn, for example, about the boost given to the 
endangered eastern bristlebird by the 2003 wildlifes, or how controlling feral animals on the 
ground may have inadvertently caused the local extinction of the greater glider by encouraging 
powerful owls to move in. Having been stunned by the diversity of vegetation in Booderee myself 
for the first time in 2013-one of a whopping 450,000 visitors a year-1 also enjoyed reading about 
the discovery of 15-metre-high magenta lilly pilly trees and seeing Green Patch recommended as 
a rival to the world-renowned Hyams Beach. It seems strange to sign off with the warning that we 
not ‘love the park to death’, but finding out why ecologists may introduce dingoes or long-nosed 
poteroos in the future is enlightening. 



4. NEW ZEALAND WHITEWATER 5 

By Graham Charles (Craig Potton Publishing, 2013, $34.95) 

Whether you're a novice paddler looking for your first multi-day adventure in NZ or hunting for some 
serious Class-V rapids, this meaty fifth-edition guidebook (which features 50 new runs and a new ‘huck’ 
icon to indicate the most gnarly) is a kitbag essential. The conversational style of the page-long river 
descriptions and cartoons will have you laughing out loud, with hot tips ranging from ‘you car will likely 
get broken into here’ to ‘leave time to visit the wineries on the way home’ and suggestions for exit points 
'if gear/people are broken’. Rather then provide stroke-by-stroke instructions, route notes flag up key 
decision points and scope for further adventure. Snippets of kayaking history are included along with 
notes on flows, gradients and shuttle distances, plus information on inhospitable landowners and pollution 
or hydroelectric plans threatening certain areas. Besides breathtaking action shots from wild places like 
Tree Trunk Gorge and insider tips on the rain runs of northern North Island, the book also includes an 
index ordered by difficulty and a glossary of paddling slang. A fun and inspiring read for paddlers of all 
crafts, which prizes the ‘good-to-kayak-with’ river user above the ‘good kayaker'. 




walks described and illustrated 
with maps, W//dGUIDES and 
Track Notes (from previous 
issues of Wild) provide 
essential instruction and 
information that no walker 
should be without. 
W/'MGUIDES are priced at 
$8.20 each, individual Track 
Notes are $5.99 each. Consult 

to establish your requirements 
and order online or phone in 
your order on 03 9690 8766. 


REPAIRS 


Remote Equipment Repairs 

Specialising in repairs and 
alterations to packs, tents, sleeping 
bags (cleaning and down¬ 
boosting), Gore-Tex rainwear, 
fleece and ski clothing, alloy tent 
poles, self-inflating camp rests, 
reproofing tents and rainwear, 



Download the HandyGPS app 
for Android and iPhone. 
binaryearth.net/HandyGPS 

Troopy for sale 

Toyota Troopy go-anywhere tilt- 
top campervan for the serious 
adventurer. Canoe and bike 
racks plus all the extras. 
$25,000. Call Graham 
0428353449 


TRAVEL, 

INSTRUCTION 


Adventure Consultants 

World-renowned expedition 
guiding company operating in 
the Himalaya, South America, 
Antarctica, Arctic, Seven 
Summits since 1991, guided 
ascents and Climbing School in 
New Zealand’s Southern Alps. 
Directed by Guy Cotter, from 
our base in Wanaka, NZ, we 
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Blast from the past 



THESE DAYS WILD FOLIOS ARE 
PRETTY SERIOUS, both in terms of 
subject matter and how refined the skills of 
the photographer are (whether professional 
or amateur). Back in issue 25, David Mentz 
had readers chuckling with his images of 
some ambitious jumps and jibs on Mount 
Sterling. Let it be known that the Wild 
magazine team is just as interested in photos 
of unsuccessful ski stunts, bushwalkers 
neck-deep in mud and paddlers in strife as in 
1987. Of course we want you to assess risk, 
get the proper training and proceed with 
caution on all your adventures, but we find 
it hard to believe there aren’t some outtakes 
on your camera memory card worth sharing. 


Point Cook, VIC 
Ph: 03 8360 71 




WHOSE AD IS 
IT ANYWAY? 

Answer in the 
next issue 

Last issue: 

Makalu 
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Solo trekker and former ski racer Jono Lineen tells Wild about the magnetic pull of the 
Himalayas and his fascination with humankind’s connection to landscape 


I lived under the grey skies of Belfast 
until I was 10 and became fascinated with 
the Himalayas early on, probably because 
mountaineers like Chris Bonington and 
Doug Scott were the rock stars of the era. 

I got to see real mountains for the first 
time when we moved to Vancouver and 
I started doing multi-day hikes by myself. 

I also enjoyed the physicality and 
camaraderie of cross-country skiing, which 
was quite a niche sport where we lived, 
and raced competitively into my early 20s. 

I was in Sweden training for the 1988 
Olympics when I learnt that my younger 
brother had drowned during a practise 
session with his university rowing team. 

I went to the Himalayas for a single 
season’s trekking, and it turned into 
eight years, in between forestry work 
in northern Canada. As what you might 
call an inverse logger, I personally planted 
more than 300,000 trees.Yes, I was part 
of big industry but there was a great 
feeling that you were putting something 
back. I was also involved in anti-logging 
and anti-globalisation protests at the time. 

I worked occasionally as a trekking 
guide in India and Nepal, and while I 
loved sharing my knowledge of the 
world’s greatest mountains I also craved 
the clarity that walking alone induces. 

In 199S, I set off on a 2,700-kilometre 
solo trek the length of the western 
Himalayas, from the confluence of the 
Indus and Astore rivers in Baltistan 
through India to the Makhali River on 
the Nepal border. I actually never felt 
alone because of the generosity of people 
I met throughout the four-month journey. 
As I became more in tune with the 
environment, often walking for 10 hours 
a day at 3,000 metres, I started to view 
the walking as moving meditation and the 
landscape opened up. I think it’s because 
our natural speed of thought is four 


kilometres an hour; we were all hunters 
and gatherers in the distant past and were 
designed to walk. Over the years, walking 
has become my filter through which to 
interpret the world. 

One of my most memorable moments 
was arriving at the glacial source of the 
Ganges River, the most sacred body of 
water in Hinduism, just as the sun was 
going down and the sky was all shades 



of ruby and coral. At other times during 
my walk I’d faced howling winds but at 
that point all was eerily calm, the 
surrounding ice peaks shimmered and 
the air was crystalline and cool. The scene 
overwhelmed me and I sat on the banks 
of the nascent river and wept. At the time 
I attributed my reaction to the sheer 
beauty of a place that essentially defines 
areligion that a quarter of the world 
adheres to, but later I realised it had 
something to do with a sense of deja vu. 
The last time I’d experienced a similar 
quietude, half-light and frigid air had 
been in the morgue in Canada where 
I’d seen my brother’s body. 


After the trek I turned my diaries into 
a 250-page text that I thought was an 
adventure book like the ones I’d grown 
up reading, but it was crap. It wasn’t until 
about 10 years and several drafts later 
that I was able to understand why the 
physical and spiritual geography of the 
region had moved me so much and I 
was able to rewrite my story [Into the Heart 
of the Himalayas, reviewed in Wild issue 140], 

I have two young children now so it’s 
hard to get back to the Himalayas, but I 
am planning a trip next year. I first met 
my wife in a Tibetan refugee hospital, 
where she was volunteering as a doctor. 
Nine years later we bumped into each 
other again while I was working for 
Medecins Sans Frontieres in Nepal, so 
it seems our fates are intertwined with 
the Himalayas. 

We moved to Australia in 2004 and 
it took me a few years to get a handle 
on the savannah-like landscape around 
Canberra. Now I love the light, the 
dryness, the clarity. For me, wilderness 
is as much a state of mind as a place; 
it’s about removing yourself from the 
everyday and your comfort zone. I’ve 
been able to incorporate mindful 
walking—the greatest lesson of my long 
trek—into my daily fife and find that 
even a 10-minute walk around Lake 
Burley Griffin can turn around a stressful 
day. My work at the National Museum of 
Australia involves curating exhibitions 
that explore Aboriginal people’s 
connection to country, so in a way my 
quest is the same as when I work a 
trekking guide, to give people new 
ways into a landscape. 

Jono is speaking at various book festivals and 
Australian Himalayan Foundation events in 
May and June, and will guide a trek for 
World Expeditions next July. Jonolineen.com 
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BENJIROGERS WILSON, EARTH ODYSSEY 

“I write to you from the Sakhalin Island in the 
Russian Far East. My trip’s been going well as 
I’ve passed the Okhotsk Sea icefloe and now 
travelling inland. 

I thank you for the excellent clothing you have 
supplied for my journey. The Icicle Jacket 
is performing superbly, keeping me warm in 
temperatures as low as ~40°C.” 
www.earthodyssey.net 


MONT 

TRUSTED IN THE WILD 



PROVEN IN THE MOUNTAINS ALLIE PEPPER, MOUNTAINEER 

The new Icicle Jackets with Durable “I used my Icicle Jacket once again and it came 

Water Repellent Down and Hydronaute into its own on summit day... 

XT shells provide unequalled warmth and I highly recommend this jacket for the climb 
protection when you need it most. and it is very warm for its weight... 

Proven in the mountains for over 30 A huge thank you to Mont for their support of 

years, Mont Adventure Equipment is a my endeavours and for supplying me with such 

fiercely independent brand respected for high quality gear that I can trust my life to! 
its innovation, quality and performance, www.alliepepper.com 


HI' Hydronaute XT 

Image: John Mader 
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TIKKA XP 

Willing to go the distance 
from dusk till dawn. 


Multi-beam headlamp for outdoor sports 

The new 2014 TIKKA XP is for all around outdoor enthusiasts who demand a lot from 
their gear. With a light output of 120 lumens (160 in BOOST mode), this multi-beam 
headlamp is outfitted with a wide beam for proximity lighting, a mixed beam for when 
on the move, and a narrow beam for distance vision. Equipped with CONSTANT 
LIGHTING technology, this lamp provides stable and versatile lighting for your outdoor 
adventures. 
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02 9966 9800 sales@spelean.com.au www.spelean.com.auwww.petzl.com.au 


